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It  used  to  be  a  giant  mainframe  was  your 
only  choice  for  running  the  computing 
applications  vital  to  your  company’s  day- 
to-day  business. 

Those  times  are  gone. 

Thanks  to  Digital’s  production  sys¬ 
tems.  The  systems  that  give  you  the 
number-crunching  power  and  reliability 
you  need  a  mainframe  for.  Plus  something 
you’ve  never  had  before:  the  ability  to 
quickly  adapt  to  these  changing  times. 

Production  Systems  that  give  you 
options:  Mainframes  and  more. 

In  addition  to  mainframes,  Digital  gives 
you  a  whole  range  of  100%-compatible 
production  systems:  from  the  low-cost 
VAX™4000,  to  our  workhorse  VAX™ 
6000,  all  the  way  up  to  our  VAX™ 9000 
mainframe  and  VAXclusters™  Big  or 
small,  they  all  run  the  very  same  complex, 
business-critical  applications.  And  the 
same  powerful  databases  and  system 
management  software. 

So  you  have  unprecedented  flexi¬ 
bility  to  deploy — and  redeploy — your 
company’s  vital  computing  resources 
quickly  and  economically. 

You  can,  for  example,  move  applica¬ 
tions  unchanged  from  headquarters 
to  smaller  systems  at  far-off  subsidiaries. 
You  can  buy  only  as  much  computing 
power  as  you  need  today,  yet  be  confident 
you  can  move  it  to  any  size  of  system 
tomorrow.  You  can  distribute  computing 
power  around  the  world,  yet  have  all  your 
systems  work  together  as  one — which  is 
the  very  reason  LEGO'  Group,  the  inter¬ 
national  toy  manufacturer,  chose  Digital 
systems  for  their  global  operations. 

And  because  all  Digital’s  production 
systems  are  100%  compatible,  you  can 
do  all  these  things  without  the  incredible 
costs  of  rewriting  software. 

VAXcluster  technology  lets  multiple 
systems  work  together  as  one. 

Digital’s  VAXcluster  technology  gives 
you  even  more  flexibility. 

VAXclusters  let  you  tie  together 
Digital’s  production  systems  of  any  size, 
any  model,  any  age — to  multiply  com¬ 
puter  power,  to  accommodate  a  growing 
number  of  users,  to  let  users  access  infor¬ 
mation  no  matter  where  it  resides,  and  to 
make  sure  your  computing  resources  are 
up  and  running  all  the  time.  Even  in  the 
event  of  disaster,  VAXclusters  let  you 
transparently  switch  between  systems  in 
seconds,  giving  you  uninterrupted  access 
to  business-critical  information. 

It’s  no  wonder  Digital  lets  systems 
work  together  so  easily.  We  introduced 
the  clustering  concept,  integrating  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  seven  years  ago, 
and  we’ve  proven  our  VAXcluster  tech¬ 
nology  in  nearly  20,000  installations. 
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Restructure  your  corporate  systems 
overnight. 

For  business  in  the  90’s,  the  one 
unchanging  constant  will  be  constant 
change. 

Digital’s  production  systems  are 
exactly  what  this  era  of  perennial  restruc¬ 
turings,  continual  asset  redeployment, 
and  frequent  acquisition  demands. 

VAX/VMS™  systems  let  you  con¬ 
trol  change  instead  of  being  controlled 
by  it.  You  can,  for  example,  redeploy 
your  entire  VAX/VMS  computing  opera¬ 
tion  to  a  different  state  over  the  week¬ 
end — as  TWA  Getaway  Vacations  recently 
did,  without  missing  a  flight.  You  can 
add  fault-tolerant  capabilities  in  as  little 
as  10  minutes.  Or  with  our  networking 
management  tools,  change  the  flow  of 
corporate  information  instantaneously. 

How  to  keep  your  applications 
up-to-date  with  the  fast-changing 
events  of  the  business  world. 

Our  VAX/VMS  systems  are  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  quickest  and  easiest  to 
program — with  the  capability  to  write 
production  applications  twice  as  fast  as 
traditional  mainframes.  Which  is  why 
CINCOM,  a  leading  information  systems 
software  vendor,  writes  applications  for 
IBM'  mainframes  using  VAX/VMS. 
And  it’s  no  wonder.  The  VAX/VMS  soft¬ 
ware  development  environment  has  been 
honed  and  enriched  through  10  years 
of  constant  professional  use. 


And  Digital’s  VAX/VMS  systems 
not  only  work  together  with  other  VAX/ 
VMS  systems.  They  also  work  together 
with  other  vendors’  systems,  protect¬ 
ing  your  investment.  For  example,  our 
networking  opens  gateways  to  IBM 
mainframes.  Our  Rdb™  databases  let 
you  exchange  data  with  IBM  and  other 
databases.  And  our  Network  Application 
Support  (NAS)  makes  it  easy  to  put 
corporate  data  into  managers’  hands,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  PCs  they’re  using. 

Expert  advice  for  managing  change. 

If  there’s  one  thing  you  can  plan  on  in 
the  90’s,  it’s  change.  That’s  why 
Digital’s  production  systems  not  only 
come  with  some  of  the  world’s  most 
sophisticated  technology.  They  also  come 
with  some  of  the  world’s  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  experts. 

These  experts  can  listen  to  your 
business  goals  and  needs.  And  translate 
your  visions  into  systems  not  just 
for  today.  But  for  far  into  the  ever- 
changing  future. 

You  should  talk  to  one  of  them 
today.  For  more  information,  call  your 
local  Digital  sales  office. 

A  way  to  control 
change.  Instead  of 
being  controlled  by  it. 
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Only  one  EIS  supports  your 
mixed  workstation  environment: 
Commander™  EIS 


COMSHARE 

3001  South  State  Street,  P.O.  Box  1588 
Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48106 


If  your  organization 
is  like  most,  you 
probably  have  or  will 
have  DOS,  OS/2  and 
Macintosh  worksta¬ 
tions.  So  choose  the 
only  EIS  that  works 
across  all  three  plat¬ 
forms,  retaining  their 
unique  advantages, 
with  the  same  execu¬ 
tive  look  and  feel, 
using  the  same  data 
format,  to  ensure  real 
portability  of  critical 
EIS  data. 


Commander  EIS  runs  on  IBM  (VM/CMS  or  MVS/TSO)  or  DEC  (VAX/VMS)  host  computers,  with  PC-DOS,  OS/2  or  Macintosh  workstations  connected  directly  or  via  LANs 
Commander  is  a  trademark  and  Comshare  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Comshare  Inc  All  other  trade  names  are  the  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners 
Copyright©  1990  Comshare  Incorporated  (9CEIS05) 
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TT here  are  good  reasons  why  your 
company  may  have  to  support  several 
workstation  platforms.  But  having  a 
mixed  workstation  environment 
shouldn’t  cause  mixed  feelings  about 
implementing  your  EIS.  Commander 
EIS  is  the  only  executive  information 
system  that  lets  you  deliver  your  EIS 
in  OS/2,  DOS  and  Macintosh  envi¬ 
ronments,  retaining  their  unique 
advantages,  without  duplicating  your 
efforts.  Our  common  data  formats  and 
cross  environment  look-and-feel  make 
mixed  workstation  environments, 
including  LANs,  easy  to  support. 


data  or  maintenance  of  separate 
extract  files.  No  one  makes  it  easier  to 
access,  analyze  and  distribute  crucial 
information. 

Pick  the  EIS  more  companies  turn  to 
than  any  other.  With  timely,  graphic 
reporting  of  corporate  data,  unparal¬ 
leled  access  to  external  information, 
multidimensional  data  investigation, 
and  executive  E-mail  interface,  all 
supported  by  the  industry’s  most  pow¬ 
erful  and  complete  set  of  builder’s 
tools,  Commander  has  been  the  choice 
in  more  than  50%  of  all  EIS  decisions. 


Commander’s  robust  information  inte¬ 
gration  capabilities  also  give  you  easy, 
quick  access  to  corporate  data  in  DB2, 
SQL/DS,  ORACLE,  IMS,  IDMS, 
other  DBMS,  and  flat  files  without 
requiring  cumbersome  duplication  of 


Get  the  facts  about  the  only  EIS  that 
supports  your  mixed  workstation 
environment.  For  information  and 
seminar  dates,  call  Chris  Kelly: 
1-800-922-7979 

(313-994-4800  in  MI;  1-800-541-1780  in  Can.) 


No  one  gives  you  more  ways  to  get  your  EIS  working. M 
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Who  trains  its 
temporary  office 
workers  to  operate 
30  software  programs 
on  8  different  brands 
of  equipment  ? 

Manpower! 
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AS/400  Office,  DisplayWrite/36,  Query, 
IDDU,  DisplayWrite/370,  PROFS,  DisplayWrite  4.2, 
WordPerfect  5.0,  Aldus  PageMaker, 
Microsoft  Word 


If  you  need  smart  temporary  replacements 
or  end  user  training  call: 


©MANPOWER 


TEMPORARY  SERVICES 
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The  IEF™  can  help  you  deve 
unprecedented  quality,  proc 


“The  IEF  is  a  superior  tool  for  implement¬ 
ing  Information  Engineering  because  it 
integrates  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We’re  deploying 
the  IEF  throughout  the  corporation.” 

David  V.  Evans 
Vice  President 

Director,  Information  Systems 
J.C.  Penney 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months— 
500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enchancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out.” 

Mark  Quinlan 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Huntington  National  Bank 


“The  strengths  of  the  IEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
— the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system.” 

Paul  R.  Hessinger 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
Computer  Task  Group 


“I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  IEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
IEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 
President 

AMR  Travel  Services 


“We  are  using  the  IEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  IEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  development..” 


“We  used  the  IEF  to  rebuild  our  aging 
Frequent  Flight  Bonus  system.  With  DB2 
tables  of  up  to  52  million  rows,  we  needed 
high  performance.  And  we  got  it.. .98%  of 
our  transactions  complete  in  less  than 
3  seconds.” 


Wal  Budzynski 

Head  of  Operations,  Systems/Computing 
Rolls-Royce 


Cloene  Goldsborough 

Director  of  Data  Resource  Management 

TWA 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  IEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.” 

John  Pajak 

Executive  Vice  President 
Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project— a  60-trans¬ 
action  system— in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  IEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.” 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Head  -  MIS 
Lubrizol 


“Our  first  IEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways,  I’d  find  another 
job. ..outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.” 

Mogens  Sorensen 
Chief  Consultant 
Nykredit  (Denmark) 


op  information  systems  with 
activity  and  maintainability. 


The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field* 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (IEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise¬ 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  IEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  IEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects— not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  IEF -generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  10-to-l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  IEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2-to-l 
to  10-to-l.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  IEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  IEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


IEF  Maintenance  Productivity 
Compared  to  Traditional  Techniques. 


(Source:  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  8/90) 
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Developers  were  asked  to  compare  IEF  maintenance  to 
former  methods.  Of  those  responding,  more  than  80% 
reported  productivity  gains  of  from  2-toA  to  JO-to-J. 

Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  IEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  IEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

IEF  tools  and  IEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
DEC’s  Cohesion — and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere 
closely  to  ANSI  standards.  Our 
presence  on  standards  committees 
helps  us  keep  abreast  of  ANSI 
and  ISO  developments  affecting 
the  CASE  world. 

Full-service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  IEF  product. 

For  more  information, 
including  a  VHS  video  demo, 
call  800-527-3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

,  Texas  * 
Instruments 


©  1990  Tl 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


While  the  phenomenon  of  CIO  turnover  has  been  reported  in  detail — 
perhaps  too  much  detail — scant  material  exists  on  what  impact  the 
loss  of  the  top  information  executive  has  on  the  IS  group. 

This  month  CIO  examines  the  concerns  of  the  IS  group  as  they 
adapt  to  working  with  the  new  CIO.  Not  surprisingly,  several  IS  man¬ 
agers  agreed  to  reveal  their  experiences  only  if  we  quoted  them 
anonymously.  Generally,  our  magazine’s  policy  is  to  identify  the  indi¬ 
viduals  participating  in  our  articles,  but  in  this  case  we  decided  to 

support  the  desire  for  anonymity,  given  the 
political  environment  of  many  organizations. 

The  response  to  Special  Projects  Editor  Al¬ 
lan  E.  Alter’s  investigation  into  IS  managers’ 
survival  strategies  revealed  a  variety  of  tac¬ 
tics.  One  strong  scenario  shows  political  ma¬ 
neuvering  that  revolves  around  forging  and  so¬ 
lidifying  existing  alliances.  Members  of  the 
technical  group  reinforce  their  clubby  stance, 
mid-level  IS  managers  get  closer  to  client  de¬ 
partments,  and  the  first-line  IS  directors  are 
caught  in  a  crossfire — do  they  side  with  their  IS  troops,  which  could 
serve  to  ensure  the  status  quo,  or  do  they  hitch  their  stars  to  the 
game  plan  of  the  incoming  CIO? 

The  investiture  of  a  new  CIO  carries  a  tremendous  degree  of  inse¬ 
curity  and  anxiety  for  the  IS  staff.  Often  it  results  in  a  hiatus  atmo¬ 
sphere  while  the  new  CIO  ramps  up.  IS  staffers  wonder  if  they  will 
keep  their  jobs  and  whether  IT  priorities  and  technical  platforms  will 
shift. 

Our  article  presents  an  organization-calming  check  list  for  the  in¬ 
coming  CIO.  Of  critical  importance  is  the  CIO’s  ability  to  help  IS 
personnel  and  departmental  clients  to  absorb  the  change  before 
pushing  his  or  her  own  IT  agenda. 


On  a  sad  note,  we  report  that  Gary  Biddle  passed  away  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26  in  Manchester,  England,  while  on  business  for  American 
Standard  Inc. ,  where  he  held  the  position  of  corporate  vice  president 
of  information  and  system  technology.  Gary  was  a  member  of  CIO’s 
Editorial  Advisory  Board  and  a  person  to  whom  our  editorial  staff 
frequently  turned  for  ideas,  insightful  background  information  and 
thoughtful  commentary.  Biddle,  who  worked  for  American  Standard 
for  32  years,  was  profiled  in  CIO’s  March  1989  issue.  An  outspoken, 
highly  dedicated  executive,  Biddle  was  in  the  vanguard  of  IT  strate¬ 
gies.  At  American  Standard  he  was  instrumental  in  developing  and 
implementing  the  firm’s  three-tiered  information  technology  architec¬ 
ture.  He  pioneered  the  company’s  just-in-time  inventory-control  sys¬ 
tem  and  developed  the  Portfolio  Investment  Management  Process  by 
which  new  applications  were  evaluated  and  treated  as  an  investment 
portfolio. 

Gary’s  presence  will  be  missed  among  the  information  manage¬ 
ment  community. 
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Most  CASE  products  only  scratch  the  surface 
of  your  development  problems. 

That’s  because  they’re  designed  exclu¬ 
sively  for  developing  new  systems.  But  when 
it  comes  to  maintaining  older  systems-the 
biggest  chunk  of  your  workload-most 
CASE  tools  leave  you  out  in  the  cold. 

Fortunately,  one  company  deliv¬ 
ers  a  complete  CASE  solution:  Index 
Technology  Corporation.  Our  latest  prod 
uct  offering,  Excelerator®for 
Design  Recovery,  lets  you 
bring  your  existing  systems 
into  the  CASE  environment. 

This  innovative  product  trans¬ 
lates  complex  code  into  clear,  easy- 
to-understand  diagrams.  It  scans 
COBOL  data  and  procedure  divi¬ 
sions,  IMS  database  definitions,  plus 
“ ~  IMS/MFS  and  CICS/BMS 
screen  maps-and  captures 


20%  New  Systems 
Development 


•os 


80%  Existing  Systems 
Maintenance 


their  underlying  structures  in  a 
CASE  repository. 

With  Design  Recovery  and 
the  other  powerful  products  in  our 
Excelerator  Series,  you  can  do  a  lot  more  than 
just  develop  new  systems.  1 

You  can  also  modify  old  systems  to  meet  new  user 
requirements,  migrate  existing  systems  to  new  target  plat¬ 
forms,  or  even  adapt  old  systems  to  support  new  business  goals.  All  of  which  means  you  won’t  have 
to  scuttle  your  current  investments  to  keep  pace  with  your  changing  needs. 

For  more  about  our  complete  CASE  solution,  call  us  today  at 
1-800-777-8858— before  the  biggest  part  of  your  workload  takes  you  under.  There’s  No  Substitute  For  Experience. 


Index  Technology 


Excelerator  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Index  Technology  Corporation.  One  Main  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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TRENDLINES 


ARTIFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE 


A  New  Take  on 
Classical  Education 


ry  telling  your  local 
PTA  that  American 
schools  need  artificial 
intelligence  and  you’re  likely 
to  be  sent  to  the  principal’s  of¬ 
fice.  Yet  a  group  of  research¬ 
ers  who  are  committed  to  im¬ 
proving  education  are  counting 
on  AI  technology  to  change 
the  way  people  learn. 

The  Institute  for  the  Learn¬ 
ing  Sciences  was  initiated  in 
July  1989  at  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston,  Ill. 
Working  in  conjunction  with 
Andersen  Consulting,  which 
contributes  an  annual  grant  of 
$2. 5  million,  researchers  are 
developing  three  software  pro¬ 
totypes  that  combine  leading- 
edge  technology  and  cognitive 
science  theory  with  traditional 
and  even  age-old  Greek  learn¬ 
ing  methods. 

According  to  Bruce  Johnson 
of  Andersen  Consulting,  the 
three  prototypes  currently  un¬ 
der  development  are  short¬ 
term  projects  that  will  form 
the  basis  of  a  long-term  set  of 
learning  tools.  “[These]  tools 
will  be  used  for  creative  prob¬ 
lem-solving  by  helping  stu¬ 
dents  look  at  problems  from 
different  perspectives,”  he 
said. 


The  first  prototype,  called 
“The  Sounding  Board,”  uses 
the  Socratic  method  in  solving 
problems.  It  is  designed  to 
promote  what  Johnson  calls 
“constructive  wandering”  by 
teaching  students  to  ask  their 
own  questions  and  leading 
them  to  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions.  The  second  prototype 
is  a  video-based  system  called 
“Ask  Tom”  that  can  catalog, 
index  and  retrieve  interviews 
with  experts  about  a  particular 
subject.  Johnson  describes 
“Ask  Tom”  as  “a  repository  of 
war  stories  in  a  video  data¬ 
base,  ”  and  it’s  primarily  de¬ 
signed  to  train  new  Andersen 
consultants.  “Language 
Learning”  is  the  third  proto¬ 
type  under  development.  It 
teaches  foreign  language 
through  simulating  everyday 
situations,  and  it  is  currently 
being  developed  to  teach  Eng¬ 
lish  to  foreign-language-speak¬ 
ing  Andersen  employees. 

“There’s  a  tremendous 
amount  of  potential  for  these 
tools  ...  in  a  variety  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  business  applica¬ 
tions,  ”  Johnson  said. 

If  Johnson’s  right,  artificial 
intelligence  may  become  a 
teacher’s  favorite  pet. 
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Security  Begins 
at  Home 


Who’d  ever  have  thought  that 
one  of  the  drawbacks  of  lap¬ 
top  computers,  cellular  phones  and 
portable  fax  and  copier  equipment 
would  be  that  they’re  so,  well,  porta¬ 
ble?  Apparently,  the  use  of  such 
equipment  by  corporate  America  has 
driven  the  rate  of  loss  by  theft 
through  the  penthouse  roof.  But 
companies  are  taking  steps  to  stop 
the  flow  of  costly  office  equipment 
through  their  lobbies  and  out  the 
doors  by  installing  radio-frequency-based  systems  under  the  thresholds 
of  exits. 

The  system,  created  by  Knogo  Corp.,  of  Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  is  similar  to 
those  used  by  retailers  to  protect  their  goods.  Scanning  monitors  be¬ 
neath  the  floor  broadcast  signals  that  reflect  off  of  “soft  tags”  hidden  in¬ 
side  the  equipment.  Generally,  a  building’s  management  will  install  the 
security  system.  Tenants  who  want  to  participate  can  then  purchase  and 
install  the  soft  tags  in  their  own  equipment. 

So  what  happens  when  an  executive  wants  to  take  that  laptop  on  a 
business  trip?  He  has  to  present  an  authorization  pass  to  the  security 
person  at  the  door.  The  beeping  alarm  will  go  off  anyway,  but  at  least  he 
wont  get  chased  through  the  streets  by  a  guard  yelling,  “Stop,  thief!” 


SOCIAL  WORK 


Helping  to 
Protect 
Children 
at  Risk 


n  any  given  day  in  the 
United  States,  1,849 
children  are  abused  and 
178  babies  less  than  a  year  old 
die  from  abuse  or  neglect,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Children’s  De¬ 
fense  Fund.  Social  service 
agencies  designed  to  help 
these  children  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  are  increasingly  overbur¬ 


dened  as  drug  abuse,  unem¬ 
ployment,  teenage  pregnancy 
and  resulting  child  abuse  in¬ 
crease. 

After  working  with  case¬ 
workers  around  the  country, 
Bull  HN  Information  Systems 
Inc.  of  Billerica,  Mass. ,  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  first 
commercially  available  com¬ 
puterized  system  to  assist 
child  protection  agencies  in 
managing  cases  and  assessing 
risks.  The  Child  Protection 
System  lets  caseworkers 
carefully  track  and  update 
each  case,  reducing  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  burden  and  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  spend  more  time 
in  the  field  helping  children. 

“Because  the  Child  Protec¬ 
tion  System  offers  immediate 
and  easy  access  to  crucial  in¬ 
formation  on  child  abuse 
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cases,  such  as  family  histories 
and  related  offenses,  case¬ 
workers  are  able  to  make  bet¬ 
ter  decisions  based  on  more 
accurate  and  up-to-date  infor¬ 
mation,  ”  said  Wesley  Bower- 
man,  director  at  the  Berrien 
County  Department  of  Social 
Services  in  Michigan,  which 
has  been  testing  the  system 
since  late  1989.  “Additionally, 
since  caseworkers  physically 
enter  potentially  dangerous 
households  [in]  deciding 
whether  to  remove  a  child 
from  his  or  her  environment, 
this  information  can  make  the 
difference  in  the  safety  of  the 
child  and  the  caseworker.” 
Like  many  child  protection  of¬ 
fices  today,  Berrien  County 
used  to  track  child  abuse 
cases  manually,  which  made  it 
more  difficult  for  caseworkers 
to  track  and  evaluate  cases. 

The  Child  Protection  Sys¬ 
tem  includes  a  comprehensive 
risk-assessment  modeling  fea¬ 
ture,  which  helps  caseworkers 
determine  the  risk  of  harm  or 
neglect  to  a  child.  Twenty- 
four-hour  personal  computer 
or  laptop  access  to  the  system 
allows  caseworkers  to  respond 
accurately  and  quickly  to 
emergency  calls. 

Other  features  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  let  caseworkers  open 
cases,  search  for  case-related 
information  on  a  statewide  lev- 
el,  print  documents  and 
forms,  locate  foster  place¬ 
ment,  and  review  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  exists  on  any  giv¬ 
en  case.  The  Child  Protection 
System  provides  comprehen¬ 
sive  scheduling  information  to 
help  caseworkers  plan  better 
and  allow  managers  to  better 
evaluate  workloads. 

The  system,  which  runs  on 
the  Bull  DPX/2  family  of 
UNIX  mid-range  computers, 
uses  open  systems  architec¬ 
ture  and  standard  protocols 
and  can  easily  be  connected  to 
an  agency’s  existing  comput¬ 
ers.  Oracle  Corp.’s  Oracle 
software  provides  the  relation¬ 
al  database  management  com¬ 
ponent.  The  product  provides 
strict  access  control  through 
passwords  and  user  authoriza¬ 
tions. 


TRENDLINES 


NEURAL  RESEARCH 


Slugs  for  Science 


any  people  lament  the 
fact  that  the  computer 
industry  is  getting 
more  sluggish  every  day,  but, 
for  some,  this  is  not  necessar¬ 
ily  a  bad  thing.  Researchers  at 
a  few  labs  around  the  country 
and  in  Japan  have  turned  to 
the  most  unlikely  of  sub¬ 
jects — the  common  garden 
slug — in  hopes  of  unlocking 
the  mysteries  of  artificial  intel¬ 
ligence. 

It’s  not  that  the  slimy  crit¬ 
ter,  known  in  official  parlance 
as  Limax  maximus,  has  cogni¬ 
tive  abilities  rivaling  those  of 
Einstein.  Rather,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  for  researchers  seems  to 
be  that  slugs  have  a  remark¬ 


able  sense  of  smell  paired  with 
a  central  nervous  system  com¬ 
posed  of  only  500,000  neu¬ 
rons,  which  is  relatively  un¬ 
complicated  compared  to 
conventional  lab  animals.  A 
team  of  neuroscientists  at 
AT&T’s  Bell  Laboratories  in 
Murray  Hill,  N.J.,  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  neurological  link 
between  a  slug’s  nose  and  the 
olfactory  receptor  area  of  its 
brain.  By  tempting  slugs  with 
some  of  their  favorite  foods 
and  then  pairing  the  odors 
with  repellent  chemicals,  re¬ 
searchers  can  actually  train 
the  garden  slugs  to  modify 
their  behavior — and  observe 
how  their  neural  networks 
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work  in  the  process. 

In  a  typical  experiment,  sci¬ 
entists  first  present  a  slug 
with  the  enticing  aromas  of 
mushrooms,  potatoes  and  car¬ 
rots  to  see  how  its  brain 
reacts.  Then  the  slug  is  given 
a  whiff  of  a  bitter  chemical 
(quinine  is  particularly  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  gastropods),  so  the 
scientists  can  see  how  its 
brain  reaction  changes.  The 
end  result  of  associating  a 
pleasant  odor  with  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  one  is  that  the  slug  actual¬ 
ly  seems  to  learn  to  reject  and 
avoid  the  foods  it  once  avidly 
devoured. 

By  studying  the  neural  net¬ 
work  that  controls  the  feeding 
process,  right  down  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  neurons  that  decide 
whether  a  taste  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  or  avoided,  scientists 
hope  to  be  able  to  map  the 
neural  transmission  patterns 
of  slugs.  They  believe  that 
such  patterns  can  then  be 
used  to  develop  computer 
software  that  can  recognize 
and  select  information  in  much 
the  same  way  a  police  scanner 
reads  radio  signals. 

Although  the  initial  findings 
are  promising,  the  payoff  in 
terms  of  developing  any  actual 
applications  is  years  away. 
“Experiments  have  been  go¬ 
ing  on  here  since  1982,  ”  said 
Russ  Glover,  a  spokesman  at 
AT&T’s  Bell  Labs.  “This  is 
long-term  basic  research,  and 
we  don’t  expect  conclusive 
findings  for  some  time.” 

Now,  who  ever  said  that 
slugs  didn’t  have  much  to  of¬ 
fer?  ■■ 


Career  Moves 

ROBERT  HANSON  has  been  named  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  information  officer  for  the 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad  Co.  Hanson,  who  is  the 
railroad’s  first  CIO  and  will  be  based  at  company 
headquarters  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  was  previously  a 
managing  principal  at  Nolan  Norton  &  Co.  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Mass.  BROCK  T.  STROM,  formerly  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  has  been  promoted  to  senior  vice  president  in 
the  Information  Systems  Services  Department  in  St. 


Paul,  Minn.,  and  will  report  to  Hanson. 

DAVID  CHRISTIAN  has  been  appointed  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  vice  president  of  management  information  sys¬ 
tems  at  Days  Inns  of  America.  Christian  joins  the 
company  from  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Software  Services  in 
Atlanta,  where  he  served  as  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  &  services  and  as  director  &  vice 
president  of  the  corporate  information  &  services  di¬ 
visions. 
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TRENDLINES 


AT  A  TRANSMISSION 


Credit  Checks  by  TV 


hanks  to  the  folks  at 
public  television,  mer¬ 
chants  will  soon  be  able 
to  run  speedier,  less-costly 
checks  on  customer  credit 
cards. 

PBS  National  Datacast,  a 
for-profit  subsidiary  of  the 
thinking  person’s  television 
station,  and  VeriFone  Inc.,  a 
Redwood  City,  Calif.,  maker 
of  transaction  automation  sys- 


\H 


terns,  have  teamed  up  to  pro¬ 
vide  point-of-sale  credit-card 
information  over  the  airwaves. 
Beginning  in  1991,  PBS  will 
use  a  portion  of  its  unused 
broadcast  signal,  known  as  the 
vertical  blanking  interval  (the 
black  bar  you  see  when  your 
TV  picture  rolls)  to  daily 
transmit  encoded  credit-card 
or  check  information,  provided 
by  plastic  coin  giants  like  VISA 
International.  PBS’s  338  local 
member  stations  throughout 
the  nation  will  pull  the  signal 
down  from  a  satellite  and  car¬ 
ry  it  in  the  black  band  of  their 
own  broadcasts. 

Merchants  will  be  able  to 
capture  and  use  the  informa¬ 
tion  through  a  service  market¬ 
ed  by  VeriFone  to  local  trans¬ 
action-processing  agencies. 
Using  a  receiver  alert  to  the 
VBI  signal,  these  agencies  will 
capture  the  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  and  make  it  available  to 
credit-wary  merchants.  Since 
most  merchants  now  use  sys¬ 


tems  that  require  a  long-dis¬ 
tance  call  for  nearly  every 
credit-card  check,  PBS  and 
VeriFone  assert  that  their  al¬ 
ternative  scheme  will  provide 
customers  with  faster,  less 
expensive  service.  A  VeriFone 
spokesperson  insists  that  the 
“VeriCast”  service  should  be 
attractive  to  large  outlets  that 
have  long  considered  credit- 
card  checks  to  be  too  slow  and 
costly — chains  like 
McDonald’s  and 
Wendy’s,  for  example, 
which  took  part  in 
beta  tests  last  year. 
But  VeriFone  has  not 
yet  decided  how  much 
to  charge  for  the  ser¬ 
vices. 

Mike  Garr,  vice 
president  and  deputy 
general  manager  of 
PBS  National  Data¬ 
cast,  noted  that  the 
idle  portion  of  the  sig¬ 
nal  (originally  used  by 
broadcasters  in  the  days  of 
duller  technology  to  help  keep 
TV  pictures  in  synch)  could 
carry  other  kinds  of  informa¬ 
tion,  too — including  graphics 
and  text  for  home  electronic- 
mail  services.  In  1992,  PBS 
hopes  to  use  the  VBI  for  on¬ 
screen  TV  information  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  “Basically,  VBI  is  a 
data  pipe,  ”  Garr  said — one 
that  PBS  intends  to  exploit  in 
order  to  gamer  revenues.  ■■ 


Your  Building,  Your  Health 

Imagine  you  go  to  work  one  day  and  encounter  a  motley  crew  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  technicians  sampling  the  air  in  your  building  and  peering  into 
your  ventilation  ducts.  You  soon  discover  that  their  mission  is  to  discern 
whether  your  building  is  sick  or  well. 

Sound  like  a  gag?  A  practical  joke? 

Think  again.  Healthy  Buildings  International  Inc.,  an  air-quality  inspec¬ 
tion  and  consulting  firm  based  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  claims  that  more  than  half 
of  the  major  structures  in  the  United  States  are  plagued  by  indoor  air 
pollution.  “Sick”  buildings  make  for  sick  employees — and  inflated  absen¬ 
teeism  costs.  Moreover,  employees  have  begun  to  take  their  “sick  build¬ 
ing  syndrome”  cases  to  court.  In  1988,  a  California  man  who  claimed 
that  his  central  nervous  system  was  damaged  by  exposure  to  toxic  sub¬ 
stances  in  his  office  won  $650,000  in  a  settlement  of  his  case. 

Based  upon  their  inspections  of  over  400  major  buildings  in  the  United 
States,  HBI  figures  that  the  most  common  causes  of  indoor  pollution  are 
poor  ventilation,  inadequate  filtration  and  simple  neglect  (or  poor  oper¬ 
ation)  of  the  building’s  air-flow  systems.  In  any  of  these  cases,  employees 
become  subjected  to  increased  levels  of  bacteria,  fungi,  dust  or  other 
nasty  airborne  junk.  HBI  says  a 
building  is  diagnosed  as  “sick”  when 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  working  in  it  complain  of  head¬ 
aches,  fatigue  or  irritation  of  the 
eyes,  nose  or  throat — and  that 
these  symptoms  vanish  like  a  dust 
mote  in  the  breeze  after  the  employ¬ 
ee  exits  from  the  building. 

HBI  offers  its  clients  both  an 
ounce  of  prevention  and  a  pound  of 
cure:  The  company  will  inspect  and 
clean  existing  systems  or  work  with 
architects  and  building  planners  to 
design  systems  for  new  constructions. 


V 


I  hough  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  United 
States  will  face  a  disadvantage  when  trying  to 
access  European  markets  at  the  dawn  of  EC  ’92,  at 
least  U.S.  executives  will  have  the  advantage  of 
speed.  A  majority  of  both  U.S.  and  U.K.  executives  in¬ 
terviewed  in  a  survey  recently  conducted  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  and  IS  recruiting  firm  of  Robert  Half  International 
believe  that  Americans  work  faster  than  their  British 


counterparts.  Fifty-one  percent  of  British  execs  and 
64  percent  of  Americans  from  leading  corporations  in 
both  countries  said  that  Yanks  work  faster.  “Ameri¬ 
cans  honor  the  newest  and  fastest  way  to  get  the  job 
done,”  concluded  Max  Messmer,  chairman  of  Robert 
Half.  “In  contrast,  British  culture  is  based  on  respect 
for  tradition,  thoroughness,  stability  and  understate¬ 
ment.”  But  does  slow  and  steady  win  the  race?  Hi 
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Your  local  phone  company 
understands  what  the  real  world 

is  like... 
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Or,  How  To  Tie  Your  Networks  Together 
And  Regain  Your  Sanity. 

Does  your  state-of-the-art  equipment  from  one 
vendor  refuse  to  talk  with  your  state-of-the-art 
equipment  from  other  vendors?  Then  you’ve  got 
a  case  of  Multi-Vendor  Madness.  But  it  is  curable. 
AT&T  Network  Systems  has  the  remedy  The 
AT&T  5ESS®  Switch  and  Bell  Labs  designed 
Metropolitan  Area  Networking  can  be  used  by 
your  local  phone  company  to  interconnect  your 
networks.  This  system  can  make  your  equipment 
from  one  vendor  talk  to  your  equipment  from 
other  vendors.  No  matter  where  that  equipment  is 
located.  And  it  does  it  over  the  phone  lines  you 
already  have  installed.  Its  not  snake  oil.  Its  real 
medicine.  Scientifically  proven  to  work.  With  your 
local  phone  company  and  AT&T,  you  can  make 
Multi-Vendor  Madness  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Real-World  Solutions  From 
Your  Local  Phone  Company  and  ARST 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 


Multi-Vendor 
Madness 


TRENDLINES 


Computer  Mating 


VOICE  MAIL 


For  Holstein  cows,  matches  aren’t  made  in  heaven;  they’re  made  in 
Brattleboro,  Vt.  That’s  where  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  the  world’s  largest  breed  registry  association,  operates  its  com¬ 
puter  mating  service. 

The  Association’s  MIS  depart¬ 
ment  stores  108  years  of  genet¬ 
ic  information  on  more  than  14 
million  registered  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle.  Holstein  farmers  use  its 
databases  to  locate  the  perfect 
match  for  their  Holstein  cows 
among  the  2,000  Holstein  bulls 
used  for  breeding.  According  to 
Director  of  MIS  Grover  M.  Robin¬ 
son,  the  Association’s  service 
considers  over  30  physical  and 
milk-production  characteristics.  For  example,  if  a  cow  has  weak  legs,  the 
computer  will  search  for  a  bull  with  especially  strong  legs.  The  system 
also  checks  to  ensure  that  the  bull  it  recommends  is  not  closely  related 
to  the  cow.  The  association  is  now  implementing  a  system  to  gather  data 
on  the  cows  right  at  the  farm  using  hand-held  terminals. 

This  is  bound  to  keep  the  Holsteins  happily  (and  healthily)  productive — 
now  what  about  all  those  lonely-hearted  Herefords  out  there?  ■■ 


ELECTRONIC  DATA  INTERCHANGE 


Steady  Growth 


Over  a  three-year  period,  the 
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Serving  the 
Force 


endors  of  voice -mail 
systems  have  long  be¬ 
moaned  the  fact  that 
customers  rarely  use  their 
systems  for  much  more  than 
taking  and  leaving  messages. 
Some  companies,  however, 
are  getting  a  pretty  good  bang 
for  their  voice -mail  bucks.  Val- 
Pak  Direct  Marketing  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  in  Largo,  Fla.,  for 
example,  is  using  voice  mail  to 
disseminate  business  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sales  support  to  its 
franchisees’  sales  forces. 
Salespeople  who  subscribe  to 
the  service  now  have  24-hour- 
a-day  access  to  ScoopLINE, 
the  company’s  voice-mail- 
based  news  service.  Scoop¬ 
LINE  is  accessed  by  a  toll- 
free  number  connected  to  a 
touch-tone -driven  voice-re¬ 
sponse  menu,  which  directs 
users  to  a  number  of  different 
voice-mail  boxes. 

Maintained  and  updated  al¬ 
most  continuously  by  an  edi¬ 
tor  with  a  staff  of  four,  Scoop¬ 
LINE  spreads  the  word  on 
successful  couponing  cam¬ 
paigns  and  serves  as  a  case- 
study  forum  to  analyze  why 
particular  sales  efforts  might 
have  failed.  Different  voice 
boxes  offer  a  variety  of  ser¬ 
vices.  For  instance,  a  daily 
bulletin  provides  two-  or 
three-minute  reports  that  in¬ 
clude  selling  tips,  sales  leads 
and  industry  trends.  Sales-call 
briefings  relay  information  to 
salespeople  that  is  pertinent 
to  the  particular  sale  they’re 
trying  to  make. 

A  third  offering  gives  Val- 
Pak  salespeople  a  list  of  the 
funds  that  manufacturers  pro¬ 
vide  retailers  to  support  local 
promotional  efforts,  while  oth¬ 
ers  are  reserved  for  competi¬ 
tor,  customer  and  market¬ 
place  intelligence-sharing.  Val- 
Pak’s  corporate  officials  use 
one  ScoopLINE  channel  to  tell 


Sales 


sales  personnel  about  com¬ 
pany  sales  contests  and  bonus 
programs.  And  salespeople 
looking  for  sample  coupon  de¬ 
signs  or  similar  items  can  use 
the  ScoopLINE  system  to  re¬ 
quest  that  such  materials  be 
transmitted  to  them  by  fax. 

ScoopLINE  is  the  brainchild 
of  Joe  Bourdow,  national  train¬ 
ing  director  for  Val-Pak  (a 
mass-market  distributor  of 
coupons  by  direct  mail)  and  a 
partner  in  the  company’s 
Richmond,  Va.,  franchise.  It 
was  built  and  is  run  by  the 
Richmond  branch  of  Voice-Tel 
Enterprises,  a  vendor  of 
voice-messaging  services 
headquartered  in  Hudson, 
Ohio.  Bourdow  initially  cre¬ 
ated  ScoopLINE  for  his  local 
sales  force,  where  it  “revolu¬ 
tionized  our  business,  ”  he 
said.  The  Val-Pak  corporate 
organization  then  adopted  the 
service  and  has  been  selling  it 
to  salespeople  companywide 
since  January.  By  the  end  of 
August,  250  of  the  company’s 
1,000  salespeople  had  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  two  or  three 
more  have  signed  up  every 
week  since. 

Voice-Tel  has  provided  bul¬ 
letin-board-type  voice-mail 
services  for  other  clients  in 
the  past,  according  to  market¬ 
ing  director  Bill  Stephens,  but 
this  is  by  far  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  such  effort  to  date,  in¬ 
volving  a  combination  of 
broadcast  messages,  custom¬ 
ized  voice  responses  to  indi¬ 
vidual  queries,  and  fax. 
“ScoopLINE  is  just  one  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  voice  mail  can  be 
applied  to  situations  other 
than  for  leaving  messages,  ” 
Stephens  said.  WM 
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"Executives  must  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  the  inability  of  traditional  approaches  to 
turn  out  effective  strategic  information  systems,  in  the  exceedingly  short  time  frames  critical 
to  their  success,  threatens  to  throttle  even  the  most  promising  opportunities." 


Professor  John  J.  Donovan 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Cambridge  Technology  Group 


Dear  Executive: 

The  strategic  management  of  Information  Techology  has  indeed  become  the  essential 
element  for  business  survival.  In  today's  volatile  economy,  technology  as  a  strategic 
resource  must  be  employed  at  all  levels  of  the  organization  ...  from  marketing  and 
manufacturing  to  human  resource  planning,  in  addition  to  the  more  traditional  applications. 

Information  Technology  not  only  enables  companies  to  create  a  more  effective,  more 
responsive  business  environment;  it  has  also  bred  potent  enterprises  capable  of  generating 
and  speeding  new  products  and  services  to  market  and  eclipsing  their  competition. 

To  general  managers  and  technology  executives,  the  strategic  use  of  Information 
Technology  is  the  discipline  of  the  future.  And  those  executives  who  fully  realize  the 
enormous  business  potential  of  IT  are  best  positioned  to  harvest  the  rewards. 

With  this  in  mind,  CIO  Magazine  invites  you  to  attend  CIO  Perspectives,  a  three-day 
executive  conference,  March  10-13,  1991,  at  Amelia  Island  Plantation,  Florida. 

CIO  Perspectives  will  focus  on  the  strategic  use  of  Information  Technology  to  maximize 
profits. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  participated  in  previous  conferences,  we  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  again  and  discussing  the  most  critical  issues  facing  CIOs.  For  those  of  you  who  have 
not  yet  attended  one  of  our  programs,  we  look  forward  to  welcoming  you  and  to  sharing  a 
few  fast-paced,  educational  and  profitable  days. 

For  more  information,  please  call  Lori  Cardarelli  or  Diane  Martin  at  800/343-4935. 


Sincerely, 


Joseph  L.  Levy  v-* 
President  and  Publisher 


CIO  Publishing  Inc.  492  Old  Conneclicul  Path  P.O.  Box  9208  Framingham.  MA  01701-9208  508  872-8200 


The  Buddy 
System 


Faced  with  a  declining  public  education  system 
and  fewer  students  interested  in  math  and 
science  careers,  businesses  and  schools  are 
forming  partnerships  to  improve  scholastic 
opportunities  and  insure  an  educated  workforce 
for  the  future. 


Rebuilding 
the  Business 


IT  increasingly  enables  and  supports  a  company’s 
efforts  to  re-engineer  the  way  it  conducts  its 
business.  What  role  does  the  IS  department  play 
in  this  process? 


Expert 

Systems 

Update 


Now  that  expert  systems  have  been  at  work  in 
the  real  world  for  a  while,  what  lessons  have 
been  learned? 


Cooperative 

Processing 


If  your  mainframe  or  minis  are  linked  to  PCs, 
you’re  probably  spending  more  time,  money  and 
processing  power  than  you  need  to  and  getting 
less  integration  and  ease  of  use  than  you  should. 
Cooperative  processing  can  change  all  that. 


OUTLOOK 


Station  Identification 


The  X.500  global 
directory  will  enable 
users  to  reach  out  and 
touch  anyone  with  an 
electronic  address,  be 
it  E-mail,  fax  or  telex 

BY  DR.  DONALD  P.  CASEY 


X.500  is  the  latest  in  the 
lexicon  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  buzzwords  that  any 
self-respecting  CIO  must 
have  in  his  or  her  arsenal. 
But  what’s  really  behind  the  termi¬ 
nology? 

X.  500  is  a  “code”  term  for  a  set  of 
agreements  put  together  by  the  Ge¬ 
neva-based  Consultative  Committee 
on  International  Telephony  and  Te¬ 
legraphy,  or  CCITT,  the  internation¬ 
al  telecommunications  standards  arm 
of  the  United  Nations.  X.500  pro¬ 
vides  a  “blueprint”  for  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  global  directory  containing 
information  about  users  of  electronic 
communications  services  and  the  re¬ 
sources  associated  with  such  ser¬ 
vices. 

In  its  most  interesting  implementa¬ 
tion,  this  directory  will  be  distribut¬ 
ed,  with  information  about 
a  user  spread  across  a 
number  of  environments. 
For  instance,  E-mail  ad¬ 
dresses  may  be  in  one 
database,  telephone  and 
fax  numbers  in  another, 
and  postal  addresses  in  a 
third.  But  it  is  more  feasi¬ 
ble  to  speak  of  “The  Di¬ 
rectory”  rather  than  of 
multiple  directories  when 
taking  the  global  view  of  all 
the  information  that  will  be 
available. 

When  implemented,  the 
Directory  will  remove  one 
of  the  frustrating  barriers 
we  face  in  inter-company 
electronic  messaging.  Up 
to  1989,  most  public  E- 
mail  systems  operated  as 
isolated  islands  of  commu¬ 
nication.  This  year,  howev¬ 
er,  the  industry  made 
great  progress  in  bridging 
these  islands.  The  prolif¬ 
eration  of  X.400  interoper¬ 


ability  agreements  enables  Western 
Union  subscribers,  for  example,  to 
reach  subscribers  on  AT&T  Mail, 
IBM-IN,  GE  Information  Services, 
SprintMail,  MCI  and  BT  Tymnet. 
Announcements  of  interoperability 
certification  with  other  networks  and 
international  destinations  are  occur¬ 
ring  on  almost  a  daily  basis. 

A  major  obstacle  to  connectivity 
for  users  on  third-party  networks  has 
been  breached,  and  the  public  E-mail 
carriers  are  now  able  to  bring  people 
and  applications  together  regardless 
of  their  personal  choice  of  public  E- 
mail  vendor. 

However,  we  still  face  the  task  of 
removing  the  last  obstacle  to  commu¬ 
nication:  finding  an  address  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  way.  That’s  what  the  X.500  Di¬ 
rectory  will  do.  Once  in  place,  the 
user  will  be  able  to  reach  anyone  who 
has  an  electronic  address  (mailbox, 
fax,  telex)  by  initiating  a  search  and 
retrieval  through  the  directory. 

That’s  what  global  businesses 
need.  Until  electronic  mail  becomes 
as  easy  to  use  as  a  facsimile  machine, 
it  will  always  fall  short  of  its  promise. 
The  X.500  Directory  will  provide 
that  ease  of  use. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  Directory  stems  from  its  na¬ 
ture  as  an  all-encompassing  database. 
X.500  is  extremely  complicated  to 
implement  and  manage,  and  even 
though  an  initial  set  of  standards  was 
adopted  in  1988,  the  CCITT  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  work  on  additional  impor¬ 
tant  definitions  and  design  decisions 
that  will  become  part  of  X.  500. 

Apart  from  the  technical  develop¬ 
ment,  other  issues  will  require 
solutions  before  a  genuine  global 
X.500  Directory  can  be  put  in  place. 

First  among  these  is  cooperation. 
The  situation  is  equivalent  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  physically  distribut¬ 
ed  information  system  with  manage- 
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ment  responsibilities  shared  by  a 
number  of  competing  organizations. 
The  X.  500  Directory  will  require 
clear  delegation  of  responsibility. 

Beyond  management,  the  coopera¬ 
tion  issue  includes  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  competitors  to  share 
some  level  of  knowledge  about  their 
own  customers.  The  Western  Union 
Directory,  for  example,  won’t  be  able 
to  locate  a  subscriber  of  another  sys¬ 
tem  unless  the  competing  service 
provides  access  to  the  subscriber’s 
electronic  address. 

The  level  of  cooperation  extends 
far  beyond  the  public  service  provid¬ 
ers.  Large  and  small  corporations 
will  want  to  be  part  of  the  X.500  Di¬ 
rectory.  But  they  have  to  decide  how 
much  information  they  will  share  with 
the  outside  world  about  their  employ¬ 
ees,  their  communications  devices 
and  their  applications.  As  corporate 
E-mail  systems  proliferate,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is:  Can  we  afford  to  perpetuate 
“iron  curtains”  around  the  users? 

To  be  useful,  the  X.500  Directory 
should  be  able  to  locate  a  correspon¬ 
dent,  no  matter  what  electronic  com¬ 
munications  service  that  correspon¬ 
dent  uses.  Ultimately,  the  Directory 
is  going  to  need  help  to  know  where 
to  search  efficiently  for  the  needed 
information.  Otherwise,  queries  will 
use  up  too  many  resources  searching 
for  information  on  multiple  databases. 

If  the  system  is  to  work,  we  need 
to  penetrate  the  barriers  around  cor¬ 
porate  systems.  One  can  almost  hear 
the  hue  and  cry  now:  “Why  should 
we  open  our  corporate  system  to  a 
flood  of  useless  E-mail?”  or  “How 
much  information  is  realistically  re¬ 
quired?  What  kind  of  security  will 
there  be  to  protect  corporate  sys¬ 
tems  from  hostile  incursions?”  After 
all,  normal  corporate  directory  data¬ 
bases  often  contain  far  more  than 
communications  addresses.  Person¬ 
nel  files,  for  instance,  certainly  can’t 
be  made  accessible  without  some 
controls. 

One  industry  concern  currently 
making  the  rounds  today  centers  on 
the  possibility  of  headhunters  access¬ 
ing  the  Directory  to  satisfy  particular 
search  requirements.  This  concern 
stretches  the  bounds  of  reality.  It 
does  illustrate,  however,  that  since 
appropriate  safeguards  can  be  built 


into  search  criteria,  cooperation  is 
the  keystone  to  facilitating  inter-com¬ 
pany  messaging  throughout  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

It  will  undoubtedly  make  sense  to 
limit  calls  in  particular  circumstances, 
but  the  benefits  of  being  able  to 
reach  and  be  reached  by  others 
outweigh  the  perils  of  easy  access  to 
directory  databases.  The  issue  of  se¬ 
curity  can  and  will  be  addressed 


lublic  E-mail 
carriers  are  now  able 
to  bring  people  and 
applications  together 
regardless  of  their 
personal  choice  of 
vendor.  However ,  we 
still  face  the  task  of 
removing  the  last 
obstacle  to 
communication: 
finding  an  address  in 
a  simple  way. 

through  network  administration.  To 
achieve  the  promise  of  X.  500,  corpo¬ 
rate  directories  need  to  be  part  of 
the  global  X.500  Directory. 

Most  of  the  big  players  in  public  E- 
mail  and  messaging  electronics  had  a 
hand  in  developing  the  X.500  stan¬ 
dards,  with  their  overseas  correspon¬ 
dents  as  participants  in  the  CCITT 
committees.  Once  the  value-added 
networks  (VANs)  started  intercon¬ 
necting  their  electronic  mail  systems 
in  North  America,  the  need  to  accel¬ 
erate  the  development  of  a  global 
X.500  Directory  was  obvious.  It’s 
one  thing  to  have  a  set  of  agree¬ 
ments  on  the  protocols  to  be  used 
for  a  Directory.  It’s  quite  another 
thing  to  put  flesh  on  those  guidelines. 

Earlier  this  year,  Western  Union 
issued  an  invitation  to  its  intercon¬ 


nected  competitors  and  partners 
from  North  America  to  sit  down  and 
address  the  practical  issues  of  work¬ 
ing  together  to  construct  the  Direc¬ 
tory. 

Out  of  that  invitation,  a  Directory 
Forum  emerged.  There  were  19 
member  firms  at  last  count,  all  of 
which  are  involved  in  electronic  mes¬ 
saging  and/or  directory  services.  The 
industry  is  attacking  the  issue  head- 
on  before  it  becomes  a  critical  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  marketplace.  Discussions 
thus  far  have  been  cordial  and  very 
open,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  di¬ 
rect  competitors. 

If  our  intent  is  to  provide  a  truly 
global  Directory,  why  have  we  fo¬ 
cused  our  attention  on  North  Amer¬ 
ica?  The  answer  is  relatively  easy — 
that’s  where  most  of  the  public  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  “action”  is  now.  That  is 
where  the  full  weight  of  a  distinct  Di¬ 
rectory  will  fall  first.  In  order  to  get  a 
clear  picture  of  the  issues  and  start 
the  development  of  a  real  Directory, 
we  had  to  limit  our  focus. 

Most  of  the  problems  will  be  the 
same  no  matter  where  the  Directory 
operates  (language  and  character 
codes  aside).  But  the  urgent  need  for 
a  solution  exists  today  in  North 
America.  Directory  Forum  solutions 
will  be  transferable  to  other  electron¬ 
ic  messaging  environments  in  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Although  the  need  for  a  global 
X.500  Directory  is  compelling,  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  viable  solution  is  still  a  futur¬ 
ist’s  scenario.  It  is  likely  that  1991 
will  be  an  important  year.  Prospects 
for  a  working  product  look  good,  al¬ 
though  full  functionality  may  not  oc¬ 
cur  before  1993. 

In  the  meantime,  each  service 
provider  will  try  to  meet  its  own 
customers’  needs.  The  X.500  Direc¬ 
tory  Forum  may  come  up  with  some 
interim  solutions  if  cooperation  re¬ 
mains  at  its  present  high  level.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Directory  Forum  recog¬ 
nize  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
project  and  will  move  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  insure  its  speedy  imple¬ 
mentation.  Eio] 


Dr.  Donald  P.  Casey  is  the  director  of 
external  affairs  for  Western  Unions 
Business  Services  division  in  Upper 
Saddle  River,  N.J. 
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Inaweridthat 
diar^ecoranie 
systons  orenwht, 
can  we  really 
aiMpersonal 
amputersysfans 
that  take  weds 
tosduflmonlhs 
toleam,and 
)ears  to  adirer 
on  their  premises? 


In  the  1980s,  American  companies  invested  nearly 
$90  billion  in  PCs,  yet  office  productivity  has  shown  dis¬ 
appointing  gains. 

Not  everybody  was  disappointed,  however.  According 
to  a  new  independent  study  by  Diagnostic  Research,  Inc* 
companies  that  invested  in  Macintosh® computers  are 
enjoying  dramatic  results.  Managers  gave  Macintosh  pro¬ 
ductivity  ratings  that  were  37%  higher  than  for  MS-DOS 
systems  and  32%  higher  than  for  PCs  running  Windows. 
Which  is  like  getting  back  17  extra  weeks  a  year. 

In  a  global  economy  of  snowballing  competition, 
the  story  behind  those  figures  may  be  of  interest. 

In  1984,  Apple  introduced  Macintosh  on  the  simple 
premise  that  computers  should  work  the  way  people  do. 

No\y  as  others  rush  to  market  with  Macintosh  look- 
alikes,  Apple  turns  out  to  have  been  the  practical,  de¬ 
pendable,  results-oriented  computer  company  all  along. 


Introducing  a  new 
series  of 

Madntosh  computers 
from$999+ 


Our  three  new  personal  computers  were  designed 
to  rectify  the  one  flaw  that  still  exists  in  Macintosh. 
Namely,  some  people  still  don’t  have  one. 

So  now,  starting  at  $999, +  there  is  a  Macintosh  at  a 
price  that  almost  everyone  can  afford. 


The  Macintosh  Classic 

This  one  has  everything  that  makes  a  Macintosh  a 
Macintosh.  Built-in  networking.  A  SuperDrive™  disk  drive, 
which  reads  both  Macintosh  and  MS-DOS  files.  And  a 


$999+  price  that  includes  the  built-in  monitor,  1MB  of 


The  new  Macintosh  Classic ,  Macintosh  I  I  si,  an 


RAM,  keyboard,  mouse,  and  system  software.  A  40MB 
hard  disk  is  optional.  Its  processor  is  an  8  MHz  68000 
chip.  And  it  outperforms  the  popular  Macintosh  SE. 

The  Macintosh  LC. 

The  ne\y  low-cost  Macintosh  LC  introduces  exquisite 


*  The  figures  are  included  m  a  1990  stud V  conducted  by  Diagnostic  Research.  Inc  among  Fortune  IOOO  managers  and  business  computer  users  Jamiliar  with  Macintosh  and  MS-DOS  or  Wtndous  systems  Call  and  tie  U  send  you 
Macintosh,  and  The  power  to  be  your  best  are  registered  trademarks,  and  SuperDme  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer  Inc.  MS-DOS  and  Wmdous  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft 


now  everybody  can 
Madntosn. 


Macintosh  LC  on  stage  together for  the  very  first  time. 


Macintosh  color  and  graphics  to  a  wider  world. 

With  its  16  MHz  68020  processor,  it  runs  all  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Macintosh  programs  at  impressive  speed. 

And,  with  the  optional  Apple®  He  Card,  it  will  run 
thousands  more  Apple  n  applications  as  well. 


The  Macintosh  LC  expands  by  adding  a  card  to  its 
slot.  A  40MB  internal  hard  drive  is  standard.  A  built-in 
video  chip  runs  an  Apple  monochrome  or  low-cost 
color  monitor— without  adding  a  video  card.  And  the 
Macintosh  LC,  like  the  Mac@Dsi,  lets  you  record  your  voice 
and  other  sounds  into  the  computer.  Which  will  make 
voice-annotated  software  a  standard  Macintosh  feature. 


The  Macintosh  DsL 

Running  a  20  MHz  68030  microprocessor,  the  new 
Macintosh  Dsi  delivers  serious  number-crunching  at  the 
most  attractive  possible  price. 

Into  its  sleek  package  are  compressed  the  powerful 
essentials  of  the  Mac  n  line.  Including  an  optional  32-bit 
NuBus™slot  for  high-performance  graphics  and  acceler¬ 
ator  cards.  Along  with  advanced  networking  systems  like 
Ethernet  and  Token-Ring.  Plus  a  40  or  80MB  hard  drive. 
Built-in  video  chips  drive  four  different  Apple  monitors. 


Why  the  least 

expensive  Macintosh  is  more 
powerful  than  the 
most  expensive  anythingelse. 


Every  Macintosh,  from  the  original  to  the  latest, 
shares  a  compelling  quality  unavailable  in  any  other 
PC  at  any  cost:  People  really  like  using  it.  What  they  like 
to  do,  they  do.  And  so  they  get  more  done. 

Call  us  at  800-538-9696,  ext.  350,  for  the  name  of 
your  nearest  authorized  Apple  reseller. 

You’ll  find  an  amazing  thing  happens  when  you 
give  people  the  power  to  be  their  best.  They’ll  be  it. 


The  power  to  be  your  best 


asummar v  Konune  IOOO  nfcn  to  Fortune  SOO  and  Fortune  Sen  tee  500.  ubteh  are  trademarks  of  The  Time  Inc  Magazine  Company. '  Manufacturers  suggested  retail  price©  1990 Apple  Computer  Inc  Apple,  the  Apple  logo.  Mac. 
Corporation  toiBus  is  a  trademark  of  Tbcas  Instruments.  Inc.  Ethernet  is  a  registered  trademark  oj Xerox  Corporation.  Classic  is  a  registered  trademark  used  under  license  by  Apple  Computer  Inc 


INSIGHTS 


Disillusioned  by  IT 
vendors’  extravagant 
promises  for  their 
products’  capabilities, 
businesses  are  taking 
to  heart  the  directive 
‘buyer  beware.’  Now 
vendors  must  learn  to 
muzzle  their  hyperbole 
and  help  companies 
set  more  realistic 
expectations. 

BY  MIKE  BOSWORTH 


Sales  of  computer  hardware 
and  software  continue  to  lag 
behind  the  industry’s  predic¬ 
tions  and  expectations. 
While  many  experts  point  to 
the  usual  causes — foreign  govern¬ 
ment  price  supports,  difficulties  in 
technology  development  and  a  slow 
economy — I  believe  a  key  factor  has 
been  overlooked.  And  that  factor  is 
the  shift  in  market  receptivity  to  the 
promises  of  information  technology 
vendors. 

A  system  of  sales-bolstering  be¬ 
liefs  lies  shattered.  Buyers  used  to 
view  the  computer  as  a  “high-tech 
miracle”  that  could  solve  all  kinds  of 
problems  for  ailing  businesses,  boost¬ 
ing  profitability,  productivity  and 
market  share  while  eradicating  cus¬ 
tomer-service  problems.  Today, 
however,  businesses  realize  they  still 
have  the  same  problems  that  the  ex¬ 
pensive  systems  they  bought  four  or 
five  years  ago  were  supposed  to 
solve.  For  example,  companies  that 


purchased  MRP  systems  were  told 
by  vendors  that  “the  system”  would 
lower  inventory  levels,  improve  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  and  eliminate 
shortages.  Yet  industry  gurus  say 
that  only  3  to  5  percent  of  the  com¬ 
panies  that  made  such  purchases 
were  actually  able  to  achieve  all  of 
these  results  simultaneously. 

Because  buyers  were  told,  “no 
problem,  we  can  take  care  of  that  for 
you,”  they  didn’t  stop  to  think  that 
running  the  business  and  making  the 
stocking,  purchasing  and  fulfillment 
decisions  would  still  be  their  respon¬ 
sibility.  They  held  the  vendor  respon¬ 
sible  for  solving  the  problems  he 
promised  to  solve.  So  they  have  be¬ 
come  skeptical  and  reluctant  to  buy. 

We  can’t  place  all  of  the  blame  on 
the  information  systems  industry. 
Buyers  contributed  to  the  situation 
by  looking  for  an  easy  way  out  of 
their  problems  and  abdicating  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  running  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses. 

CIOs — as  both  buyers  and  (inter¬ 
nally)  sellers  of  information  sys¬ 
tems — are  also  to  blame.  Many  CIOs 
have  taken  the  vendors’  promises  and 
turned  around  and  created  unrealistic 
expectations  within  their  own  compa¬ 
nies.  When  line  vice  presidents  go  to 
MIS  with  a  problem,  they  are  too  of¬ 
ten  told,  “no  problem,  we  can  take 
care  of  that  for  you.  ” 

To  turn  this  situation  around, 
those  selling  information  sys¬ 
tems — whether  internally  or  ex¬ 
ternally —  need  to  dramatically 
change  their  selling  approach.  They 
need  to  accept  that  the  system  is  not 
the  solution.  Rather  than  saying, 
“Our  solution  will  give  you  ...  ,” 
sellers  should  be  saying,  “Our  prod¬ 
uct  will  give  you  the  information  you 
said  you  needed  to  solve  your  prob¬ 
lem.  ”  At  the  same  time,  buyers  need 
to  beware  of  “miracles.” 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BLAIR  THORNLEY 


CA90s 


Freedom  to  choose.  Freedom  to 
change.  Freedom  to  grow.  The  basic 
I  tenets  under- 

r  reeaom.  lying  the  most 
advanced,  and  independent  architec¬ 
ture  ever  developed. 

The  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s 
from  Computer  Associates. j 

Since  it  encompasses 
SAA,  NAS  and  the  other  industry 
standards,  CA90s  gives  you 
unprecedented  freedom  to  integrate. 
Across  platforms,  operating  systems, 
different  vendors-throughout  your 
entire  corporate  environment. 
TTyl  qt  r  Not  next  year.  Next 
lUUaY'  month.  Next  week. 
CA90s  is  ^here  today.  Unlike  other 
architectures,  CA90s  is  already 
supported  by  the  world’s  broadest 
range  of  software  solutions. 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning. 
The  best  news  is  in  how  these 
applications  work  together.  By  shar¬ 
ing  common  services  and  advanced 
technology,  CA  software  brings  you 
the  highest  levels  of  integration  and 
automation  in  the  world. 

A  T1 H  With  CA90s’  y°u’n  be 

ill  Ivl  prepared  for  whatever 

Tomorrow  a 

provides  responsible,  efficient  ways 
to  migrate  to  new  technology,  while 
protecting  the  enormous  investment 
you’ve  made  in  your  existing 
technology. 

Altogether,  CA90s  is  the 
architecture  that  offers  you  the 
freedom  to  face  tomorrow. 

And  it’s  ready  just  when  you 
need  it  the 
most. 

Today.  I 


(Computer 

SiSSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 

711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787  1-800-645-3003 
CA90s  is  a  trademark  of  Computer  Associates  International ,  Inc. 
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One  of  the  key  things  I  teach  is  an 
understanding  of  the  three  levels  of 
need  that  exist  in  the  buyer’s  mind. 
They  are: 

■  Latent:  The  seller  or  CIO  sees  the 
need,  but  the  buyer  or  user  does 
not.  These  needs  have  either  been 
ignored  or  rationalized. 

■  Pain:  The  buyer  or  user  acknowl¬ 
edges  a  problem  but  does  not  know 
how  to  solve  it. 

■  Vision:  The  buyer  or  user  sees  how 
he  can  solve  the  problem,  takes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  solving  it,  and  under¬ 
stands  what  capabilities  he  needs  to 
solve  it. 

Our  organization  teaches  vendors 
to  “process”  the  needs  of  their  pros¬ 
pects.  This  means  leading  prospects 
from  a  latent  need  through  admission 
and  understanding  of  a  problem  (that 
the  vendor  believes  he  can  help 
solve),  to  a  mental  vision  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  that  includes  the  capabilities  of 
the  products  and  services  being  sold. 
The  objective  is  for  the  buyer  or  user 
to  see  himself  solving  his  own  prob¬ 
lem  rather  than  thinking  that  the  ven¬ 
dor  or  MIS  professional  is  going  to 
solve  it  for  him.  By  helping  the  buyer 
focus  on  the  desired  functionality 
needed,  you  avoid  the  distraction  of 
irrelevant,  technology-related  objec¬ 
tions  and  can  continue  with  positive 
momentum  toward  solving  the  busi¬ 
ness  problems. 

Need  processing  is  a  three-step 
process.  First  the  problem  must  be 
“diagnosed.”  Ideally,  this  is  done 
with  a  bias  toward  the  capability  the 
IS  vendor  has  to  offer.  After  the  buy¬ 
er  gives  his  understanding  of  the 
problem,  the  vendor  supplements  the 
problem  definition  with  closed-ended 
questions. 

Next  the  potential  negative  impact 
on  other  key  people  in  the  company 
must  be  explored.  Again,  the  buyer 
must  first  be  allowed  to  give  his  ver¬ 
sion  before  he  is  led  elsewhere. 

Finally,  the  vision  is  created.  The 
buyer  is  first  asked  an  open  question: 
“What  would  it  take  for  you  to  be 
able  to  solve  this  problem?”  Note 
how  the  responsibility  is  placed  on 
the  buyer.  Then  the  vendor  can  try 
some  “what  if  you  were  able  to  ...  ” 
questions  that  are  intended  to  make 
the  buyer  a  “mental  user”  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  system.  The  key  is  to  get  the 


buyer  seeing  himself  acting  on  the 
problem. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  need 
processing  is  asking  the  right 
closed-ended  question  at  the 
right  time.  Unfortunately,  many  IS 
salespeople  do  not  have  the  industry, 
product,  business  and  data-process- 
ing  knowledge  to  do  this.  Sellers 
eventually  acquire  this  knowledge, 
but  it  takes  too  much  time.  Our  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem  is  to  get  the 
vendor’s  product  and  industry  spe¬ 
cialists  to  write  tactical  sales  tools  we 
call  “pain  sheets.”  First  they  identify 
every  significant  job  title  affected  by 

The  objective  is  for  the 
buyer  or  user  to  see 
himself  solving  his  own 
problem  rather  than 
thinking  that  the 
vendor  or  MIS 
professional  is  going  to 
solve  it  for  him. 

the  products  and  services  for  each 
vertical  market.  Next  they  list  the 
high  probability  pain  areas  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  are  designed  to  ad¬ 
dress.  Third,  they  write  specific, 
situational,  closed-ended  questions 
that  help  diagnose  the  problem,  ex¬ 
plore  impact  and  create  the  vision. 

With  these  tactical  sales  tools, 
many  IS  vendors  not  only  dramatical¬ 
ly  shorten  the  learning  curve  for  their 
salespeople,  but  they  also  ensure 
that  their  products  and  services  are 
positioned  consistently  and  correctly 
across  the  sales  force.  By  using  the 
need-processing  approach,  these 
companies  also  make  sure  that  then- 
prospects  assume  responsibility  for 
solving  their  own  problems.  The 
prospects  come  to  view  the  vendor’s 
products  and  services  as  essential  to 
that  solution.  In  other  words,  it’s  a 
win/win  situation. 

Expertise  can  be  a  vendor’s  or 


CIO’s  enemy.  Sellers  of  information 
systems  need  to  stay  in  alignment 
with  their  buyers.  The  number-one 
reason  for  the  lack  of  success  in  im¬ 
plementing  information  systems  is 
that  the  seller  was  at  the  “vision”  lev¬ 
el  while  the  buyer  was  still  at  the 
“pain”  level.  With  the  benefit  of  past 
experience  and  technological  knowl¬ 
edge,  it’s  much  easier  for  an  IS  ven¬ 
dor  or  an  MIS  professional  to  visual¬ 
ize  a  problem’s  solution  than  it  is  for 
the  person  with  the  problem.  If  the 
buyer  cannot  yet  see  how  to  solve 
the  problem  and  the  seller  has  credi¬ 
bility,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  buyer  to 
give  up  his  responsibility.  By  staying 
in  alignment,  the  seller  can  help  the 
buyer  create  a  vision  of  solving  the 
problem. 

When  “selling”  systems  internally, 
the  same  process  applies.  The  three 
areas  of  training  I  recommend  for 
salespeople  will  work  in  any  CIO’s 
situation.  First,  you  need  to  under¬ 
stand  the  specific  situations  and  prob¬ 
lems  you  will  encounter  in  each  de¬ 
partment  of  the  company.  Second, 
focus  on  how  system  capabilities  align 
with  the  needs  you  hear  instead  of 
focusing  on  the  hundreds  of  product 
features  available.  Remember  that 
you  are  “selling”  to  non-experts 
within  the  company.  And  third,  work 
on  helping  your  company’s  depart¬ 
ments  more  clearly  define  their  prob¬ 
lems,  retain  responsibility  for  solving 
them,  and  understand  what  capabili¬ 
ties  they  will  need  to  solve  them. 

Information  systems  vendors,  and 
CIOs  selling  internally,  must  put 
their  enthusiasm  in  their  pockets  and 
stop  unintentionally  taking  responsi¬ 
bility  for  business  problems  over 
which  they  have  no  authority  or  con¬ 
trol.  As  a  buyer,  anytime  the  CIO 
hears,  “no  problem,  we  can  solve 
that  for  you,  ”  a  red  flag  should  go  up. 
Don’t  let  the  vendor  inadvertently 
take  responsibility,  because  this  is  a 
recipe  for  failure.  By  helping  the  de¬ 
partments  you  work  with  to  set  real¬ 
istic  expectations,  you  can  program 
them  for  success. 


Mike  Bosivorth  is  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mike  Bosworth  Associates,  a 
sales  training  and  consulting  organi¬ 
zation  headquartered  in  Rancho  San¬ 
ta  Fe,  Calif 
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For  all  those 

people 

WHO  THINK  IT’S 

SCARY  TO 
PICK  UP  A  PHONE 
AND  ORDER 
A  COMPUTER, 


Boo. 


When  you  pick  up  the  phone  and  call  Tandon  Computers,  here’s  what  you 

get  on  the  other  end.  People. 

Nice,  smart,  friendly  people.  The  kind  you’d  feel  comfortable  buying  a 
computer  from  face  to  face.  But  even  more  important,  they’re  people  who 
can  make  you  feel  comfortable  buying  one  over  the  phone. 

To  start  with,  they’re  not  trying  to  sell  you  anything.  We’ve  found  that  most 
people  who  call  aren’t  looking  for  a  computer.  They’re  looking 
for  a  solution  to  a  problem.  So  these  folks  do  a  lot  of  listening.  Then  they 
can  show  you  how  smart  they  really  are. 

They  can  configure  a  machine  just  the  way  you  need  it.  From  a  486, 
that  PC  COMPUTING  described  as  “slick,  amazingly  fast,  innovative  and 
reasonably  priced  by  486  standards”,  to  our  386/25,  33  or  SX  models. 

They  can  give  you  your  choice  of  footprint,  from  a  standard  desktop  model, 
to  a  slimline,  to  a  tower,  to  a  laptop.  Tell  you  about  running  DOS 
or  OS/2.  Set  you  up  on  an  ISA  or  EISA  bus.  Even  help  you  with  options 
like  memory  expansion,  Microsoft  Windows  '1  3.0,  and  a 
handsome  carrying  case  for  the  laptops. 

Of  course,  we  should  also  mention  that  if  for  any  reason  you’re  not 
completely  satisfied  with  your  Tandon  Computer,  you  can  return  it  for  a  full 
refund  within  30  days.  And  that  every  Tandon  Computer  comes 
with  a  one  year  limited  warranty.  Next  day  on  site  service.  And  24  hour 

technical  support  for  life! 

So  pick  up  the  phone.  And  call  one  of  these  nice  people. 

If  it  helps,  you  can  stare  at  their  photo  while  you’re  talking. 

T;i ik Ion  Computers 
Call  800-800-8850 

Please  turn  page  for  price  and  product  specifications. 


;iy': 


Our  prices  probably  v 


Tandon  LT/386 
Laptop 


Tandon  386sx/N 

Low  Profile,  Network  Station 


Tandon  SL  386sx/16 
Slimline 


Tandon  SL  486/25 
Slimline 


$2,499 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main 
Board:  Intel®  80386sx  running 
at  either  6  or  16  MHz.  Main 
board  has  socket  for  an  op¬ 
tional  math  coprocessor. 
Memory:  1MB  memory  stan¬ 
dard;  expandable  to  5  MB. 
Storage:  1.44MB,  3.5  inch, 
high  density,  double  sided 
diskette  drive.  40MB  IDE 
hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  82  key  layout  emu¬ 
lates  101-key  keyboard  with 
embedded  keypad  and  12 
function  keys;  system  supports 
external  keyboard  and  external 
10-key  keypad;  LED  indica¬ 
tors  for  low  batteiy,  fixed  and 
diskette  drive  operation,  and 
keyboard  status  (Num  Lock, 
Caps  Lock  and  Scroll  Lock). 
Video:  Built-in  VGA  monitor 
adapter.  Dual  panel  EL  backlit 
monochrome  VGA  liquid 
crystal  display.  I/O  port  to  sup¬ 
port  external  VGA  monitor. 
Options:  Additional  options 
available,  please  call  for  details. 

Call  for  information  on  our 
LT/286  Laptop. 


$1,199 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main 
Board:  Intel  80386sx  running 
at  8  or  16  MHz.  Main  board 
has  socket  for  80387sx  math 
coprocessor. 

Memory:  1MB  memory  stan¬ 
dard;  expandable  onboard  to 
8MB,  16MB  system 
maximum. 

Keyboard:  101 -key  enhanced 
layout. 

Video:  Built-in  VGA  adapter. 
14  inch  VGA  monochrome 
display. 

Options:  1.44MB,  3.5  inch, 
high  density  diskette  drive. 
40MB  IDE  hard  drive. 
Additional  options  available, 
please  call  for  details. 

Call  for  information  on  our 
286/N  Super  Slimline,  starting 
at  $949. 


$1,699 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main 
Board:  Intel  80386sx  running 
at  either  8  or  16  MHz.  Main 
board  has  socket  for  8038  7sx 
math  coprocessor. 

Memory:  1MB  memory  stan¬ 
dard;  expandable  onboard  to 
5MB.  16MB  system 
maximum. 

Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch, 
high  density,  double  sided 
diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB, 
3.5  inch,  high  density,  double 
sided  diskette  drive.  40MB 
IDE  hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  101 -key  enhanced 
layout. 

Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter 
with  256KB  RAM,  expand¬ 
able  to  512KB.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 
Options:  Additional  options 
available.  Please  call  for 
details. 

Call  for  information  on  our 
SL  386sx/20  Slimline. 


$3,999 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main 
Board:  Intel  80486  running 
at  either  8  or  25  MHz. 
Memory:  2MB  memory  stan¬ 
dard;  expandable  onboard  to 
5MB.  16MB  system 
maximum. 

Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch, 
high  density,  double  sided 
diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB, 
3.5  inch,  high  density,  double 
sided  diskette  drive.  1 10MB 
IDE  hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  101 -key  enhanced 
layout. 

Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter 
with  256KB  RAM,  expand¬ 
able  to  5 12KB.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 
Options:  Additional  options 
available.  Please  call  for 
details. 


Tandon  C 


Optional  Custom  PC  Configurations 

Tandon  can  manufacture  a  PC  to  your  specific  requirements  in: 

Hard  drives,  diskette  and  optical  drives.  Memory  expansion.  Modems,  Coprocessors, 
VGA  and  Super  VGA  Monitors,  and  more. 


DN’T  SCARE  YOU  EITHER 


Tandon  386/33 
Desktop 


Tandon  486/25 
Desktop 


Tandon  Tower  386/33 


Tandon  Tower  486/25 


$3,999 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main 
Board:  Intel  80386  running  at 
either  8  or  33  MHz.  Main 
board  has  socket  for  Intel 
80387  or  Weitek™  3167  math 
coprocessor. 

Memory:  4MB  of  standard 
memory,  expandable  to  16MB 
of  3  2 -bit  memory. 

Storage:  1.2  MB,  5.25  inch, 
high  density,  double  sided 
diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB, 

3.5  inch,  high  density,  double 
sided  diskette  drive.  1 10MB 
IDE  hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  101 -key  enhanced 
layout. 

Video:  16-bit  VGA  adaptor 
with  256KB  RAM,  expand¬ 
able  to  5 12KB.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 

Options:  Additional  options 
available.  Please  call  for 
details. 

Call  for  information  on  our 
386/25  Desktop. 


$6,999 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main 
Board:  Intel  80486  running 
at  either  8  or  25  MHz.  Main 
board  accepts  a  Weitek  4167 
coprocessor  to  coexist  with 
the  80486’s  built-in  math 
coprocessor. 

Memory:  4MB  memory  ex¬ 
pandable  to  64MB  of  64-bit 
memory. 

Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch, 
high  density,  double  sided 
diskette  drive,  OR  1.44MB, 

3.5  inch,  high  density,  double 
sided  diskette  drive.  200MB 
IDE  hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  101 -key  enhanced 
layout. 

Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter 
with  256KB  RAM,  expand¬ 
able  to  512KB.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 
Options:  Additional  options 
available.  Please  call  for 
details. 

Call  for  information  on  our 
486/33  Desktop. 


$4,999 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main 
Board:  Intel  80386  running  at 
either  8  or  33  MHz.  Main 
board  has  socket  for  Intel 
80387  or  Weitek  3167  math 
coprocessor. 

Memory:  4MB  standard  mem¬ 
ory,  expandable  to  16MB  of 
32-bit  memory. 

Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch, 
high  density,  double  sided 
diskette  drive.  AND  1.44MB, 

3.5  inch,  high  density,  double 
sided  diskette  drive.  200MB 
IDE  hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  101 -key  enhanced 
layout. 

Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter 
with  256KB  RAM,  expand¬ 
able  to  5 12KB.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 

Options:  Additional  options 
available.  Please  call  for 
details. 


bmputers 


Call  Tandon  direct: 

Call  800-800-8850 

FAX  805-529-8408 


$7,399 

STANDARD  CONFIGURATION 
Microprocessor  and  Main 
Board:  Intel  80486  running  at 
either  8  or  25  MHz.  Main 
board  accepts  a  Weitek  4167 
coprocessor  to  coexist  with  the 
80486’s  built-in  math 
coprocessor. 

Memory:  4MB  memory  stan¬ 
dard;  expandable  to  64MB  of 
64-bit  memory. 

Storage:  1.2MB,  5.25  inch, 
high  density,  double  sided 
diskette  drive.  AND  1.44MB, 

3.5  inch,  high  density,  double 
sided  diskette  drive.  200  MB 
IDE  hard  drive. 

Keyboard:  101-key  enhanced 
layout. 

Video:  16-bit  VGA  adapter 
with  256KB  RAM,  expand¬ 
able  to  5 12KB.  14  inch  VGA 
monochrome  display. 

Options:  Additional  options 
available.  Please  call  for 
details. 

Call  for  information  on  our 
Tandon  Tower  486/33. 


Tandon  reserves  the  right  to  amend  specifications  without  notice  SL  386SX,  SL  486,  LT  286.  LT  386SX,  Tandon  486,  Tandon  386,  Tandon  Tower  386,  Tandon  Tower  486  All  other  products 
or  services  are  identified  by  the  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  their  respective  companies  or  organizations  Tandon  Computers  are  a  product  of  the  Tandon  Corporation  Copyright  ©  1990,  Tandon  Corporation,  301  Science  Drive.  Moorpark,  CA  93021 


Introducing  The 
Financial  Software  That’s 
Behind  Americas  Most 
Successful  Companies. 


CA90s 


CA's  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  of  every  CA 
software  solution. 


From  the  canyons  of  Wall  Street  to  the 
Sun  Belt  to  Silicon  Valley. 

Wherever  you  find  successful 
companies  you’ll  find  something  else: 

The  Masterpiece®  series  of 
financial  software. 

It’s  the  most 

advanced  and  integrated 
accounting  solution  ever 
developed.  Across  all  of 
your  major  hardware 
platforms  (IBM  main¬ 
frame  and  midrange, 

Digital  VAX,  Unisys,  and  Data 
General)  Masterpiece  delivers  a  single, 
comprehensive,  approach  to  all  of  your 
financial  needs.  An  integrated  series 
of  high-performance  Masterpiece 
modules  address:  General  Ledger  and 
Financial  Reporting,  Purchasing  and 
Payables  Management,  Receivables 
and  Credit  Management,  Fixed  Asset 
Accounting,  Order  and  Inventory 
Management,  and  Project  and  Labor 
Cost  Tracking. 

Because  it’s  built  on  top  of  a 
relational  foundation,  Masterpiece 
delivers  superior  integration  and 
performance.  It’s  also  easily  tailored 
to  your  company’s  specifications  and 
offers  a  unique  custom  reporting 
facility  along  with  distillation, 
analysis,  data  manipulation  and 
outstanding  presentation  tools. 

Call  1-800-645-3003  for  com¬ 
plete  information  on  Masterpiece.  Call 
today  and  learn  the  difference  between 
software  for  accounting- and  software 
for  success. 


(Computer 

ASSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 

711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787. 

All  trade  names  referenced  are  the  trademarks  or  registered 
trademarks  of  the  respective  manufacturer. 
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OUTLOOK 


Plotting  the  Future 


IBM’s  System  View, 
more  the  framework  of 
a  new  architecture 
than  a  deliverable 
product,  embodies  a 
systems  management 
strategy  to  assist 
customers  in  planning, 
coordinating  and 
operating  their 
information  systems 

BY  MARIO  M.  MORINO 


An  executive  responsible 
for  managing  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  IBM- 
based  networks,  which 
comprises  multiple  large 
mainframes,  numerous  midrange 
computers,  over  1,000  workstations, 
hundreds  of  LAN  servers,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  terminal  and  PC  network 
nodes,  has  made  his  position  clear  to 
his  hardware  providers:  “If  I  can’t 
measure  and  manage  the  technology, 
I’m  not  going  to  buy  it!” 

Almost  every  IS  manager  with 
whom  we  have  come  in  contact  has 
expressed  a  related  concern — the 
need  for  enhanced  IS  cost-control 
and  -containment  capabilities,  com¬ 
bined  with  increased  overall  IS  ser¬ 
vice  levels.  Thus,  the  phrase  “do 
more  with  less”  epitomizes  the  man¬ 
agement  attitude  of  the  1990s,  and  it 
appears  that  it’s  here  to  stay. 

Has  IBM  heard  this  call  from  the 
marketplace?  On  September  5,  1990, 
IBM  took  a  formal  step  to  respond  to 
these  market  challenges  in  announc¬ 
ing  SystemView,  its  vision  for  sys¬ 
tems  management,  as  part  of  the 
System/390  announcement. 


SystemView  is  a  strategy,  not  a 
deliverable  product.  It  forms  the 
framework  for  a  new  systems  archi¬ 
tecture.  According  to  IBM,  System- 
View  is  “a  systems  management 
strategy  designed  to  assist  custom¬ 
ers  in  planning,  coordinating  and  op¬ 
erating  enterprisewide  information 
systems.  SystemView  will  provide 
customers  with  a  consistent  end-user 
interface,  shared  systems  manage¬ 
ment  data,  enhanced  automation,  and 
increased  integration  among  systems 
management  products  developed  by 
IBM,  software  vendors  and  custom¬ 
ers.  ...” 

In  very  real  terms,  the  System- 
View  strategy  provides  the  IS  organi¬ 
zation  with  a  framework  within  which 
to  evaluate  and/or  develop  its  sys¬ 
tems  management  applications, 
whether  or  not  it  selects  key  IBM 
products. 

Furthermore,  it  places  appropriate 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  central 
information  database,  an  information 
data  map  or  model,  standard  systems 
management  applications,  and  an 
overall  integration  of  various  IS  man¬ 
agement  systems.  These  provisions 
serve  as  the  criteria  by  which  IS 
planning  and  procurement  decisions 
are  evaluated. 

The  advent  of  SystemView  means 
that  IBM  recognizes  the  need  for 
better  products  and  processes  for 
managing  IS.  While  SystemView  can 
do  little  to  change  the  existing  IS  pic¬ 
ture  within  the  next  few  years,  it  em¬ 
bodies  a  much  needed  IS  manage¬ 
ment  methodology  that  organizations 
can  begin  to  emulate  and  exploit  to¬ 
day.  For  now,  IS  managers  can  take 
deliberate  steps  to  help  improve  their 
management  capabilities  while  pre¬ 
paring  their  operations  for  the  even¬ 
tual  adoption  of  SystemView. 

To  begin,  consider  responding  to 
SystemView  in  much  the  same  way 
as  you  did  to  SAA  and  its  initial  lack 
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of  functionality.  In  other  words,  you 
should  continue  the  evolution  of  your 
internal  systems  by  acquiring  sys¬ 
tems  and  products  that  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  new  direction. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  you  should  act 
now  to  ensure  that  the  basis  for  com¬ 
pliance  to  SystemView  is  provided  in 
your  own  development  efforts  and  by 
the  vendors  from  whom  you  pur¬ 
chase  IS  management  solutions. 

Companies  that  have  implemented 
SystemView-related  strategies  have 
responded  to  pressing  business  de¬ 
mands  by  establishing  effective  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  not  just  technical  im¬ 
plementations,  in  key  areas.  For 
example,  Wholesale  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  of  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co.  in  New  York  introduced 
improved  business  practices  for  for¬ 
mally  marketing  and  merchandising  its 
IS  capabilities,  implemented  software 
management  practices,  achieved  high 
levels  of  automation  of  data  center 
operations,  and  instituted  a  manage¬ 
ment  reporting  system  to  support 
formal  processes  in  capacity,  perfor¬ 
mance  and  financial  management  for 
IS.  The  results  are  compelling — a  20 
percent  reduction  in  operating  ex¬ 
penses  (from  $75  million  to  $60  mil¬ 
lion)  and  a  40  percent  reduction  in 
staff  (from  400  to  240).  Additionally, 
the  organization  is  forecasting  an¬ 
other  $20  million  to  $40  million  in 
projected  savings  as  a  result  of  the 
actions  taken.  And  last,  but  certainly 
not  least,  estimates  reveal  a  28  per¬ 
cent  efficiency  increase  in  servicing 
customers. 

The  Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co.  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  provides  a  model  case 
of  running  IS  as  a  business.  Manage¬ 
ment  has  taken  steps  to  quantify  the 
key  elements  of  the  IS  business,  es¬ 
tablishing  a  baseline  by  which  to 
monitor  the  ongoing  operation,  com¬ 
pare  its  effectiveness  against  that  of 
other  companies,  and  communicate 
results  to  its  own  customer  manage¬ 
ment.  In  less  than  two  years,  the  IS 
organization  reduced  its  headcount 
by  35  percent  and  its  expenditures 
by  22  percent.  It  also  improved  on¬ 
line  availability  from  99.5  percent  to 
99.8  percent  while  introducing  major 
increases  in  computing  and  storage 
capacity.  As  a  result,  IS  improved 


service  and  capacity  for  customers 
while  contributing  4  cents  to  the 
firm’s  earnings  per  share. 

There  is  no  question  that  compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Manufacturers  Hanover 
and  Dayton  Power  &  Light  are  sub¬ 
stantially  ahead  of  the  curve.  Both 
may  have  to  make  adjustments  in 
technology  to  comply  with  System- 
View  in  the  future,  but  they  have 
completed  the  most  difficult  part  of 
their  task:  putting  the  processes  in 
place.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 
dealing  with  major  independent  soft¬ 
ware  vendors  that  will  provide  the 
technology  migration  to  comply  with 
SystemView. 

How  to  get  started  with  System- 
View  will  depend  on  what  steps,  if 


The  advent  of 
SystemView  means 
that  IBM  recognizes 
the  need  for  better 
products  and  processes 
for  managing  IS . 

any,  your  organization  has  already 
taken  to  implement  a  formalized  set 
of  business  practices  and  systems. 
But  here  are  the  basics: 

Recognize  the  need  for  formal  sys¬ 
tems  management.  Organizations 
such  as  Manufacturers  Hanover  and 
Dayton  Power  &  Light  have  imposed 
effective  business  practices  on  their 
IS  groups,  and  the  results  speak  for 
themselves. 

Save  money  by  spending  money. 

Make  sure  you  commit  the  necessary 
funds  to  explore  and  ultimately  ex¬ 
ploit  this  technology,  comparing  the 
expenditure  to  the  anticipated  return 
on  your  investment. 

Define  your  functional  IS  manage¬ 
ment  requirements  and  set  priorities. 
For  example,  every  organization 
needs  a  problem/change  management 
process,  resource  and  asset  account¬ 
ing,  capacity  management,  automa¬ 
tion,  and  so  forth.  Specify  each  of  the 


functions  that  you  consider  to  be  part 
of  your  IS  management  vision,  set 
functional  priorities  and  develop  an 
implementation  schedule. 

Make  these  definitions  according  to 
your  needs,  not  product  capabilities. 

By  proactively  setting  forth  your  re¬ 
quirements,  you  will  be  prepared  to 
assess  whether  vendors’  offerings 
comply  with  your  needs. 

Take  actions  now  to  reduce  costs 
and  streamline  your  infrastructure.  It 
is  better  to  take  this  action  on  your 
own  terms  as  a  well-planned  activity. 
Otherwise,  you  may  find  yourself 
with  the  unpleasant  task  of  having  to 
make  resource  and  cost  reductions  in 
an  unrealistic  time  frame. 

Prepare  for  higher  expectations. 
Corporate  management  is  aware  of 
an  announcement  of  the  magnitude  of 
System/390.  It  will  no  doubt  raise 
questions  about  systems  manage¬ 
ment,  particularly  as  systems  inte¬ 
grators  leverage  these  issues  in  sell¬ 
ing  to  your  organization. 

Plan  for  the  acquisition  of  required 
skills.  Assess  the  skills  your  staff  will 
need  to  be  effective  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  outlined  in  SystemView.  These 
critical  areas  should  include: 

■  MVS/Repository  Manager 

■  Data  modeling 

■  DB2  relational-database  technology 

■  Object-oriented  programming 

■  INFO  technology 

■  NetView 

■  OS/2  technology 

■  OSI  network  management  levels 
Don’t  stand  still.  Act  now  to  pro¬ 
vide  systems  management  solutions. 
There  are  too  many  predators  stalk¬ 
ing  the  rich  opportunities  to  manage 
your  IS  functions,  too  many  CFOs 
perplexed  with  IS  spending,  and  too 
many  customers  of  IS  all  too  willing 
to  consider  an  alternative. 

There’s  a  great  opportunity  to 
prosper  in  today’s  “do-more-with- 
less”  business  environment.  The  case 
histories  referenced  in  this  article  are 
but  two  of  many.  Although  System- 
View  remains  only  a  strategy,  it’s  still 
a  major  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  G3o] 


Mario  M.  Morino  is  executive  vice 
president  of  Legent  Corp.  in  Vienna, 
Va. 
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Introducing  the  information  system 
that  reverses  a  time-honored  proved). 


The  quantity  of  information  at 
your  disposal  is  increasing  at  an  as¬ 
tronomical  rate.  Unfortunately,  that’s 
also  true  of  the  knowledge  and  dol¬ 
lars  required  to  access  it. 

So  Dow  Jones  has  created  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  simply  removes  those  barriers. 

It’s  called  DowVision  "and  it 
does  what  no  information  system  has 
ever  done.  It  eliminates  your  search. 
For  a  Fixed  monthly  fee,  we’ll  gather, 
edit  and  automatically  feed  your  com¬ 
pany just  the  news  it  needs.  Vital,  real¬ 


time  news  from  Dow  Jones  News  Ser¬ 
vices,  the  preeminent  publisher  of 
business  and  financial  news. 

By  working  with  software  devel¬ 
opers— American  Real-Time  Services, 
Desktop  Data,  GESCAN  and  Verity, 
among  others— we  can  customize  a 
system  for  your  company  based  on  its 
information  needs.  Each  employee 
can  get  a  separate  profile,  too. 

Let’s  say  you’re  interested  in  the 
chemical  industry.  All  day  long,  we’ll 
deliver  just  the  related  stories  right  to 


DowVision  is  a  service  mark  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company.  Inc  C 1990  Dow  Jones  &  Company.  Inc  All  Rights  Reserved 


your  desktop  computer.  No  muss.  No 
fuss.  No  search. 

And  you’ll  be  on  the  job  with  a 
head  full  of  useful  facts  and  a  head 
start  on  your  competition. 

Which  reverses  another  time- 
honored  proverb:  Quick  and  steady 
wins  the  race.  For  more  on  Dow¬ 
Vision,  call  1-800-522-3567,  Ext.  23 1 . 
In  N.J.,  call  1-609-520-8349,  Ext.  231. 

DowVision” 

The  lifeblood  of  business." 
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Levi  Strauss’s  Bill  Eaton  knows  what 
the  vision  thing  is  really  all  about 


Reinventing 

the 

CORPORATE 

CULTURE 


BY  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA 


We're  at  a  critical  crossroads 
in  terms  of  [the]  worldwide 
competitive  environment,  ” 
said  Bill  Eaton,  senior  vice  president 
and  CIO  at  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  the 
San  Francisco  apparel  maker.  “Eu¬ 
rope  is  going  to  coalesce  around  an 
economic  base;  so  are  the  Americas 
and  the  Far  East.  For  me,  getting 
the  company  ready  for  that  global 
competitive  environment  is  the  criti¬ 
cal  thing  CIOs  have  to  do.  It’s  time 
for  us  to  make  a  difference.  ” 

When  Eaton  talks  about  getting 
the  company  ready,  he’s  not  just 
talking  about  hardware  and  software, 
and  he’s  not  just  talking  about  busi¬ 
ness  strategy,  either.  In  Eaton’s 
view,  the  values  and  ethics  of  the 
company  are  as  much  the  CIO’s  con¬ 
cern  as  are  the  minis  and  the  micros. 


“Frontline  people  will  have  to  make 
decisions  quickly,”  he  explained. 
“Unless  you  draw  boundaries  around 
the  way  you  want  those  calls  made, 
you  may  have  calls  that  don’t  fit  your 
company. 

“My  feeling  is  that  the  number-one 
role  of  the  CIO  is  to  be  a  force  and  a 
partner  in  making 
companies  ready  to 
face  the  future,”  he 
said.  “Some  CIOs 
are  ready;  others 
take  a  narrow  view: 

Tell  me  what  the 
business  needs  are  and  we’ll  do  the 
systems  to  fulfill  business  require¬ 
ments.’ 

“That’s  not  good  enough  anymore. 
It’s  time  for  us  to  help  set  those 
goals.  IT  is  so  intertwined  with  the 


ARST  introduces  a  breakthrough 


Now  that  AIM  ACCUNET® 

Switched  Digital  Services  has  384  kbps, 
you  can  dial  up  full-motion  video  conferences 
whenever  you  want. 

Look  what  just  burst  onto  the  switched  digital 
scene:  Video  conferencing  at  384  kbps. 

Now  that  AT&T  offers  384  kbps  through  the 
public  switched  network  (we’re  the  only  ones  that  do), 
you  can  dial  up  meetings  with  people  outside  your 
private  network.  And  no  matter  where  they  are, you’ll 
get  such  good  picture  quality  you’ll  be  able  to  tell 
how  the  people  on  camera  like  their  coffee. 


That’s  not  the  end  of  our  good  news,  either. 

AT&T’s  new  Switched  384  also  gives  you  the  capability 
to  transmit  bulk  data  up  to  six  times  faster  than  our 
competition.  And  for  image  transfer  and  CAD/CAM, 
SW384  means  rapid  response  time  and  crisp,  clean 
images. 

Just  like  our  Switched  Digital  Service  at  36  and 
64  kbps,  SW384  offers  you  a  unique,  money-saving 
advantage;  it  lets  you  transmit  data  as  often  or  as 
infrequently  as  you  need  to, without  adding  new 
locations  to  your  private  network. 

And  no  matter  which  speed  you  choose  with  SDS, 


©1990  AT&T 


is-as 


in  video  conferencing. 


you’re  transmitting  over  the  only  public  switched  net¬ 
work  that’s  been  designed,  engineered  and  maintained 
exclusively  for  switched  digital  data  transmissions. 

So  if  your  network  doesn’t  always  go  as  far  and 
as  fast  as  you’d  like,  give  us  a  call.  We  can  help  you 
break  into  a  whole  new  world  of  high-speed 
capabilities. 

Innovation.  Another  AHST advantage. 

For  more  information  on  AT&T’s  ACCUNET 
Switched  384  Service,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  or  1 800  247-1212,  Ext.  108. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


business  plan,  it  has  to  be  put  up 
front  as  a  shaper  of  strategy.  ” 
According  to  Eaton,  there  are  four 
challenges  a  CIO  needs  to  focus  on 
and  work  with  others  to  achieve: 

■  Getting  the  IT  platform  ready  for 
the  future.  This  includes  systems,  ar¬ 
chitecture — traditional  CIO  stuff; 

■  Getting  business  processes  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  IT  platform; 

■  Getting  the  organizational  structure 
ready  for  changes  in  the  way  people 
work; 

■  Getting  people  ready  for  the  fu¬ 
ture — not  just  IT  people  but  all  the 
people,  and  not  just  technically  ready 
but  psychically,  ethically  and  emo¬ 
tionally  ready. 

The  CIO  has  to  realize  that  all 


All  This  and 

Technology 

Too 

Backing  up  Levi  Strauss’s 
commitment  to  human 
potential  is  a 
considerable  commit¬ 
ment  to  information 


systems  as  well 


THE  PRODUCT  development  team  at  work 


these  things  are  interdependent,  said 
Eaton.  “Typically  we  focus  on  plat¬ 
form,  but  if  we  develop  the  IT  plat¬ 
form  and  then  throw  it  over  the  wall 
to  users  and  that  doesn’t  work,  we 
begin  to  ask  why,  and  we  begin  to 
recognize  that  these  things  are  inter¬ 
dependent.  If  you  put  in  a  $10  million 
platform  but  you  don’t  update  your 
processes,  and  your  people  are  not 
ready  and  the  organization  isn’t 
ready,  there  will  be  no  improvement 
(see  Human  Factors,  Page  116). 

“We  CIOs  have  to  recognize  that 
success  in  deployment  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  means  we  have  got  to  ad¬ 
dress  all  four  of  the  challenges,”  he 
said.  “Processes  have  to  be  re-engi¬ 
neered  to  take  advantage  of  new 


While  CIO  Bill  Eaton  has  been 
immersed  in  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  Levi  Strauss  & 
Co.’s  Aspirations  Statement  for  the 
past  two  years,  it  has  not  been  at 
the  expense  of  technology.  Eaton’s 
broad  view  of  the  CIO  function  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  CIO’s  own  house  is 
in  order.  “I  see  a  traditional  role  as 
well,  ”  he  said. 

Eaton’s  shop  is  preparing  the 
company  for  the  technological  fu¬ 
ture  by  developing  systems  to  sup¬ 
port  administration,  suppliers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturing. 

Levi  Advanced  Business  Systems 
(LABS)  is  designed  to  support  day- 
to-day  business  activities  within  and 
across  business  functions.  Upon 
completion  it  will  provide  online  up¬ 
dates  and  access  to  operational  in¬ 
formation  for  order,  product,  finan¬ 
cial,  traffic,  administrative  and 
finished-goods  management. 

LeviLink  provides  electronic  link¬ 
ages  and  bar-coding  services  to  sup¬ 
port  retailers  and  suppliers.  It  in¬ 
cludes  electronic  data  interchange 
(for  business  data)  and  electronic 
graphics  interchange  (for  image  and 
data  about  garments  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials).  It  also  relays  point-of-sale  in¬ 
formation  to  LABS  for  improved  de¬ 
mand  forecasting  and  production- 
cycle  management. 


t  e  c  h  n  o  1  - 
ogies.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  to 
be  trained 
and  ready; 
the  organi¬ 
zation  has 
to  be  adapted.  It’s  a  much  broader 
role  than  we’re  used  to  thinking 
about.  The  CIO  role  will  go  away  if 
it’s  boxed  in,  but  I  don’t  see  it  going 
away  if  its  expanded  in  the  way  I’m 
talking  about.  ” 

Expanding  that  role  has  led  Eaton 
to  spend  what  he  describes  as  “huge 
amounts  of  time”  over  the  past  two 
years  on  an  endeavor  many  CIOs 
would  consider  out  of  their  bailiwick 
and  some  might  call  a  boondoggle: 


Computer-integrated  manufactur¬ 
ing,  already  operational  in  some 
plants,  will  assist  in  every  aspect  of 
product  development — from  design 
to  patterning,  plotting,  cutting  and 
sewing. 

The  goal  of  these  strategies  is  for 
Levi  Strauss  to  evolve  into  a  quick- 
response  manufacturer — that  is,  a 
company  that  is  electronically  linked 
to  customers  and  suppliers,  applies 
just-in-time  concepts  to  inventories 
throughout  the  logistics  chain,  and 
operates  with  optimized  lead  times 
from  product  concept  to  product 
delivery. 

Implementation  of  quick  response 
will  require  more  than  technology, 
Eaton  said.  There  will  have  to  be 
new  relationships  with  trading  part¬ 
ners  and  internal  partners,  new  as¬ 
sumptions  about  how  business  is 
conducted,  better  teamwork,  the 
ability  to  examine  and  change  busi¬ 
ness  processes,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  empowered  organization 
that  can  operate  in  an  uncertain  and 
sometimes  ambiguous  environment. 
The  bottom  line,  Eaton  said,  is  that 
“we  cannot  be  successful  in  trans¬ 
forming  to  a  quick-response  manu¬ 
facturer  unless  we  implement  the 
values  and  behaviors  of  our  Aspira¬ 
tions.” 

— K.  Melymuka 
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PHOTOS  COURTESY  LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO. 


Ife  all  want  a  company  that  our  people  are 
proud  of  and  committed  to ,  where  all  employees 
have  an  opportunity  to  contribute ,  learn ,  grow 
and  advance  based  on  merit ,  not  politics  or 

background 

—The  Levi  Strauss  “ Aspirations  Statement ” 


the  development  and  implementation 
of  an  “Aspirations  Statement”  for 
Levi  Strauss  &  Co. 

“I  don’t  see  this  as  a  project,”  said 
Eaton;  “it’s  a  cultural  change.  The 
Executive  Management  Committee 
[EMC,  of  which  Eaton  is  a  member] 
had  the  notion  to  think  about  what  we 
want  to  be  known  for  when  our  times 
are  finished  here.  Were  we  a  group 
that  made  a  difference  or  just  an¬ 
other  management  group?  They  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  those  notions  out,  and  in 
1987-88,  the  Aspirations  Statement 
was  developed.  I  came  into  [the 
EMC]  just  as  it  came  together.  ” 

Eaton  found  his  way  to  the  EMC 
after  more  than  a  decade  at  sea,  lit¬ 
erally.  After  obtaining  a  business  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  joined  the  Navy,  where  he 
specialized  in  computer  systems. 
Thirteen  years  later,  he  was  oversee¬ 
ing  logistical  systems  as  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Supply  Corps  at 
Navy  “corporate  headquarters”  in 
Washington.  “At  that  time  [1978], 
minis  were  going  and  micros  were 
coming,”  he  recalled,  “but  the  Navy 
was  moving  to  bigger  systems.  I 
questioned  that,  and  for  that  and  oth¬ 
er  considerations  I  left  the  Navy  and 
came  directly  to  Levi  Strauss.  ” 

Eaton  joined  Levi  Strauss  in  1978 
as  MIS  manager  and,  after  a  number 
of  promotions,  became  the  com¬ 
pany’s  first  CIO  in  1988.  He  also  be¬ 
came  the  first  technology  chief  to  sit 
on  the  EMC.  That  committee — 
made  up  of  the  CEO,  COO,  senior 
vice  president  of  personnel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Levi  Strauss  International, 
CFO,  corporate  counsel,  senior  vice 
president  of  operations  and  CIO — 
sets  strategy  and  policy  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  “The  ground  rule  [of  EMC 
meetings]  is  that  functional  hats  are 
left  at  the  door,”  Eaton  explained. 

In  that  spirit,  the  group  came  up 
with  the  Aspirations  Statement:  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  clear,  shared  vi¬ 
sion  of  what  the  company  should  be. 
“We  all  want  a  company  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  proud  of  and  committed  to, 
where  all  employees  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute,  learn,  grow  and 
advance  based  on  merit,  not  politics 
or  background,”  the  statement  be¬ 


gins.  The  one-page  text  espouses  be¬ 
haviors  such  as  directness,  openness, 
commitment  to  the  success  of  others, 
personal  accountability  and  trust.  It 
promotes  diversity  in  the  work  force, 
in  experience,  in  perspectives:  “Dif¬ 
fering  points  of  view  will  be  sought,” 
it  states.  “Diversity  will  be  valued 
and  rewarded,  not  suppressed.  ” 

The  statement  encourages  recog¬ 
nition,  “both  financial  and  psychic,” 
for  contributions — “for  those  who 
create  and  innovate  and  those  who 
continually  support.  ...”  It  calls  for 
ethical  behavior;  timely,  honest  com¬ 
munications;  and  empowerment  of 
employees. 

“The  motivation  was  to  have  a 
clear,  common,  shared  vision,”  said 
Eaton.  “It  sounds  trite,  but  the 
thinking  was  if  we  could  get  people 
empowered — if  we  had  a  common  vi¬ 
sion  of  where  to  go  and  how  to  get 


FOUNDING  FATHER  Levi  Strauss 


there — we  could  move  faster  and 
better  than  before.”  Unfortunately, 
one  of  the  first  things  the  EMC 
learned  was  that  they  couldn’t  move 
as  fast  as  they  had  hoped.  “After  we 
finished  the  statement,  we  finally 
came  back  and  said,  ‘Here’s  how  we 
want  the  company  to  be.  ’  And  every¬ 
body  said,  ‘That’s  fine.’  And  nothing 
changed.  So  by  mid  ’89  we  knew  it 
would  take  more  than  words  on  pa¬ 
per.  We  needed  to  get  people  to 
struggle  with  it  as  we  had.  ” 

The  EMC  devised  several  strate¬ 
gies  to  get  employees  to  think  about 
what  the  statement  really  meant. 
“Leadership  Weeks”  were  developed 
with  help  from  Tom  Peters’  consult¬ 
ing  group.  Begun  in  1989,  there  have 
been  about  35  such  events  to  date. 
Each  session  takes  cross-functional 
groups  of  about  20  managers  off-site 
to  “struggle  with  values,  what  people 
stand  for,  what  they  want  to  be 
known  for,  ”  said  Eaton. 

They  also  take  part  in  exercises 
designed  to  demonstrate  how  faulty 
assumptions  and  the  lack  of  a  com¬ 
mon  vision  doom  team  projects  to 
failure,  while  openness  and  a  shared 
view  of  what  success  looks  like  lead 
to  achievement. 

Another  important  product  of  the 
sessions,  Eaton  said,  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  people  are  often  paralyzed 
by  their  own  assumptions.  “Typically 
there’s  a  lot  of  energy  around  how 
some  people  don’t  believe  this  will 
work,”  he  explained.  “Later  in  the 
week,  they  see  that  they  reflected  a 
lack  of  their  own  empowerment  to 
deal  with  problems.  They  assumed 
they  couldn’t  do  something  because 
they  had  never  tried.  They  had  a  vic¬ 
tim  mentality.”  The  Leadership 
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Week  sessions  help  people  to  “realize 
they  can  make  things  happen.  ” 

The  company  also  holds  three-day 
“Diversity  Workshops”  designed  to 
get  people  to  learn  about  diversity 
and  to  value  it.  Employees  look  at 
“how  each  got  to  be  where  he  or  she 
is  and  how  the  rest  of  the  world  got 
to  be  where  it  is,”  said  Eaton.  They 
explore  the  way  they  see  themselves 
and  the  way  they  think  others  see 
them,  as  well  as  their  perceptions  of 
other  individuals  and  groups.  The 
workshops  aim  to  raise  awareness  of 
how  people  mistakenly  categorize 
themselves  and  others. 

A  third  strategy — ethics  work¬ 
shops — is  currently  being  developed, 
and  Eaton  is  working  with  Senior 
Vice  President  for  Personnel  Donna 
Goya  to  develop  the  next  phase  of 
the  effort,  which  will  target  those  on 
lower  rungs  of  the  corporate  ladder. 
Eventually,  said  Goya,  “there  will  be 
training  for  everybody  from  the  mail- 
room  [staff]  to  the  operators  in  the 
plants.  ” 

Can  all  this  preoccupation  with 
humanity  stand  up  to  the  cold, 
cruel,  business  world  beyond 
San  Francisco  Bay?  Definitely,  Eaton 
insisted. 

“We’re  not  all  sitting  around  prac¬ 
ticing  EST,”  he  said.  “[The]  Aspira¬ 
tions  [approach  is]  very  much  a  part 
of  getting  people  and  the  organization 
ready  for  the  future.  [It]  directly  at¬ 
tacks  the  people  side  and  the  organi¬ 
zational  side”  of  the  CIO’s  four  chal¬ 
lenges. 

Take  the  Diversity  Workshops. 


“It’s  a  global  economy,”  said  Eaton. 
“It’s  a  diverse  world.  Which  compa¬ 
nies  will  provide  goods  and  services 
for  that  diverse  world  and  use  diver¬ 
sity  to  advantage?” 

The  Leadership  Weeks  are  perti¬ 
nent  too.  “If  you  give  people  the  sys- 
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We 


didn’t  appreciate 
how  hard  it  would  be 
and  how  long  it  would 
take.  It's  a  large-scale 
cultural  change ,  and 
that  takes  years .  It  has 
to  cascade  down 
through  the 
organization  ” 

—Bill  Eaton 


terns  and  information  they  need  to 
make  quick,  high-quality  decisions, 
but  they  approach  a  decision  with  a 
victim  mentality,  they  can’t  make  the 
decision,”  he  said.  “They  think  the 
boss  has  to  do  it.  What  good  is  that?” 

Measuring  progress  toward  living 
up  to  Aspirations  is  difficult,  but  in 
the  next  few  months,  employee  atti¬ 
tudes  about  the  corporate  culture  will 


be  surveyed  and  compared  with  base¬ 
line  data  gathered  about  18  months 
ago.  Meanwhile,  Eaton  said,  some 
things  clearly  have  changed.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  many  management  teams  now 
appraise  their  bosses’  performance 
rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

“My  management  team  rates  me 
against  the  Aspirations  Statement,” 
Eaton  explained.  “The  difference  is, 
are  you  upward-serving — serving 
your  boss — or  do  you  want  your  or¬ 
ganization  to  be  empowered?  You 
should  be  nurturing,  coaching,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  they  have  what  they  need  to 
achieve  agreed  objectives.  ” 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  the  boss 
doesn’t  appreciate  Eaton’s  efforts, 
too.  “[Eaton]  gets  the  highest  rank¬ 
ing  of  people  who  report  to  me  for 
how  he  deals  with  his  people,”  said 
President  and  COO  Tom  Tusher. 
“He  manages  better  than  anyone 
here  in  terms  of  the  technical  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  job  and  the  people- 
management  aspects.  Either  you 
have  that  kind  of  balance  or  you 
don’t.  Bill  just  happens  to  have  it.  It’s 
just  another  example  of  how  effec¬ 
tively  he  puts  technology  and  Aspira¬ 
tions  together.  It’s  very  visible  to 
people  who  work  for  him  and  to  those 
outside.  He’s  a  terrific  visionary.” 

When  Eaton  looks  ahead,  he  sees 
a  long  and  rocky  road.  “We  didn’t  ap¬ 
preciate  how  hard  it  would  be  and 
how  long  it  would  take,”  he  admitted. 
“It’s  a  large-scale  cultural  change, 
and  that  takes  years.  It  has  to  cas¬ 
cade  down  through  the  organization. 

“But  there’s  a  lot  of  commitment 
to  it,”  Eaton  stressed.  “We’ve  proven 
[that  Aspirations]  is  alive,  viable  and 
sustainable  rather  than  a  manage- 
ment-of-the  month  project.  The  big 
question  is,  when  a  down  business 
cycle  hits,  will  we  see  it  through?  We 
recognize  that’s  one  of  the  tests  still 
out  there  in  front  of  us. 

“We’re  not  finished  yet,”  he  said, 
“but  we’re  on  the  journey.  We  prob¬ 
ably  always  will  be.  But  some  compa¬ 
nies  aren’t  on  the  journey  yet,  and 
some  don’t  even  know  there’s  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  be  taken.  ”  Ml 


Kathleen  Melymuka  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Duxbury,  Mass. 
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Eeeek! 


In  theory,  information  technology  is  supposed  to 
set  a  company  free. 

But  in  practice,  many  organizations  find  that 
technology  investments  increase  their  costs  with¬ 
out  increasing  their  productivity. 

Andersen  Consulting  can  help  keep  your  organi¬ 
zation  out  of  this  dangerous  trap. 

Using  our  combination  of  business  and  technology 


skills,  we  can  offer  solutions  that  directly  link  your 
information  systems  to  your  corporate  strategy. 

Which  means  your  entire  operation  can  feel  the 
productive  impact.  And  your  people  can  have  tools 
that  help  them  perform  more  effectively. 

It’s  what  we  call  our  total  business  approach. 
And  it  works  so  well,  a  majority  of  the  Fortune  500 
have  called  upon  Andersen  Consulting. 


Because  these  days,  a  company’s  success 
may  depend  on  making  a  mouse  roar. 


Andersen 

Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.,  S.C. 

Where  we  go  from  here. 
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Forget  multiyear  time  frames. 

Welcome  to  the  decade  of  the  turbocharged 
systems-integration  project. 

SYSTEMS 

INTEGRATORS, 

START  TOUR 
ENGINES... 

BY  DAVID  FREEDMAN 


OW  LONG  SHOULD  IT  “If  it  takes  three  years  to  complete  a 
take  an  organization  to  project,  then  by  the  time  you’re  fin- 
plan,  design  and  start  de-  ished  you’ll  have  spent  a  lot  of  money 
livering  results  from  a  and  all  the  business  requirements  will 
strategic  systems-inte-  have  changed.” 
gration  project?  A  year-  This  accelerating  pace  of  change  in 
and-a-half?  Two  years?  the  business  world  has  worried  CIOs 
Four?  If  these  time  frames  seem  rea-  for  years.  Now  the  problem  seems  to 
sonable,  then  prepare  to  eat  your  have  reached  emergency  propor- 
competition’s  dust — if  your  own  user  tions.  “It’s  become  extremely  critical 
community  doesn’t  lynch  you  first.  to  be  able  to  apply  technology  rapidly 
The  days  of  taking  requests  for  in  response  to  business  situations 
systems  and  then  disappearing  for 
years  at  a  time  will  soon  be  gone  for¬ 
ever.  Business  units  want  payoffs  in 
months,  and  a  growing  number  of  or¬ 
ganizations  are  learning  how  to  deliv¬ 
er.  As  George  Hathaway,  a  principal 
at  the  Index  Group  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  put  it,  “It’s  like  Top 
Gun  now;  you’ve  got  to  feel  the  need 
for  speed.  ” 

Though  it’s  a  relatively  recent  phe¬ 
nomenon,  the  new  emphasis  on  fast 
turnaround  has  achieved  a  firm  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  systems-integration  indus¬ 
try.  “Most  of  our  projects  are  now 
what  I’d  call  short  time-frame,”  said 
John  Oltman,  worldwide  managing  william  chenevich  (above):  the  “SWAT 
partner  for  integration  services  for  tea ™  aPP™ach  michael  surh  (right):  The 

,  1*1  n  i.  •  real  payoff  is  user  satisfaction. 

Chicago-based  Andersen  Consulting.  _ : _ 


Northern  Telecom  helps  bring  the  world  to  Hollywood. 


These  days,  anyone  can  get  to  Hollywood. 
One  of  the  quickest  ways  is  via  Los  Angeles  Inter¬ 
national  Airport.  (LAX) 

Of  course,  in  such  a  busy  place  the  need  for 
effective  telecommunications  goes  without  saying. 

The  local  telephone  company  that  services 
LAX,  chose  Northern  Telecom’s  sophisticated  tele¬ 
communications  switching  system. 

With  this  they  handle  everything  from  airline 
scheduling  to  seat  assignment.  As  well  as  servicing 
more  than  60  businesses  inside  the  terminal. 

In  fact,  the  system  is  ideally  suited  to  a  wide 
range  of  business  and  residential  needs,  having 
been  designed  to  serve  large  metropolitan  areas. 

Away  from  Hollywood  you’ll  also  find  us 


playing  a  major  role  on  the  small  screen.  In  France 
Canal  +  ,  the  leading  French  Pay  TV  network,  uses 
a  Northern  Telecom  automatic  call  distribution 
system  to  welcome  new  subscribers. 

This  advanced  telecommunications  system 
handles  over  150,000  calls  a  month,  providing 
services  to  nearly  3  million  existing  subscribers 
and  communications  between  Canal  +  and  its 
nationwide  network  of  retail  distributors.  It  also 
supports  telemarketing  promotions  and  provides 
a  reservation  system  for  live  performances. 

Just  two  of  the  ways  in  which  our  advanced 
telecommunications  products  are  helping  people 
in  more  than  100  countries  worldwide. 

Can  we  help  you? 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT  NORTHERN  TELECOM:  1  -800- NORTHERN. 
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that  arise/'  said  Hal  Todd,  executive 
vice  president  of  National  City  Corp. , 
a  Cleveland-based  bank  that  has  un¬ 
dertaken  a  major  high-speed  sys- 
tems-integration  project.  “The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  we’re  successful  in 
doing  this  will  largely  determine  our 
ability  to  achieve  a  competitive 
edge.” 

Of  course,  all  the  motivation  in  the 
world  won’t  make  quick-turnaround 
projects  a  reality  if  the  organization 
lacks  the  resources  to  achieve  them. 
But  CIOs  are  finding  that  the  capabil¬ 
ity  is  there;  it  just  requires  a  radically 
new  way  of  looking  at  things — and  a 


MARSHALL  BALTER:  business  urgency 


willingness  to,  well,  cheat. 

“We  attempted  to  build  the  new 
systems  we  needed  with  traditional 
mainframe-type  development  ap¬ 
proaches,  and  it  wasn’t  working,” 
said  William  Chenevich,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Security  Pa¬ 
cific  Automation  Co.  in  Los  Angeles, 
which  serves  as  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  wing  of  banking  giant  Security 
Pacific  Corp.  Instead  of  throwing 
dozens  of  programmers  at  the  task  of 
rebuilding  major  systems  from 
scratch,  said  Chenevich,  SPAC  now 
takes  what  he  calls  a  “SWAT  team” 
approach:  Small  groups  of  developers 
rely  on  high-speed  prototyping  tech¬ 
niques  to  chum  out  applications  that 
sit  on  top  of  and  access  information  in 
existing  core  systems.  “With  the  cost 
of  hardware  and  storage  going  down, 
it’s  quicker  and  cheaper  to  put  in  lay¬ 
ers  and  layers  of  applications,”  he 
contended.  “Sooner  or  later  the  en¬ 
tire  thing  has  to  be  re-engineered, 


but  we  can  worry  about  that  later.  ” 

The  idea  of  layering — in  effect, 
“hiding” — existing  core  systems  be¬ 
neath  fast-prototyped  applications 
has  emerged  as  the  cornerstone  of 
high-speed  systems  integration. 
“Companies  often  say  their  core  sys¬ 
tems  are  unworkable  and  decide  to 
throw  them  out  and  start  over,  which 
takes  years,  ”  noted  Kenneth  Sloan,  a 
senior  consultant  for  third-party  inte¬ 
grator  Perot  Systems  Corp.  in  Dal¬ 
las.  “But  what  they’re  really  facing  is 
a  symptom,  which  is  that  they  can’t 
get  the  right  information  into  or  out 
of  the  core  system.  We  often  find 
that  the  core  systems  aren’t  funda¬ 
mentally  unsound;  it’s  just  a  matter 
of  redefining  the  problem  as  being 
one  of  consolidating  and  getting  data 
[into]  and  out  of  these  systems  in 
new,  more  useful  ways.” 

Like  many  other  high-speed  inte¬ 
grators,  Perot  Systems  uses  small 
teams  of  a  half-dozen  or  so  informa¬ 
tion  technology  specialists.  These 
teams  work  with  users  from  the  cli¬ 
ent’s  business  units  to  quickly  throw 
together  prototypes  of  the  interfaces 
needed  for  the  new  applications.  The 
interfaces  are  assembled  on  the  fly 
with  screen-generating  tools  that  ac¬ 
cess  data  files  simulating  those  of  the 
core  application.  This  technique 
eliminates  the  time-honored — and 
time-consuming — process  of  devel¬ 
oping  user  requirements  before  the 
project  starts.  “Getting  users  to  sign 
off  on  paper  specs  is  a  joke,  a  com¬ 
pletely  useless  exercise  in  futility,” 
snorted  Sloan.  “Our  main  focus  is  to 
not  bother  the  user  with  anything 
that  is  distinguishable  from  the  real 
thing.  ” 

To  the  users,  the  finished  applica¬ 
tions  look  like  entirely  new  systems, 
but  in  fact  they  are  pseudo-applica¬ 
tions  that  add  a  pretty  face  and  new 
functionality  to  old  core  systems.  In 
one  project  Perot  Systems  recently 
completed  for  a  bank,  an  existing 
customer-service  system  that  re¬ 
quired  representatives  to  plow 
through  20  screens  of  forms  is  now 
hidden  behind  a  single-screen  inter¬ 
face  that  digitizes  written  customer- 
service  requests.  Building  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  system  would  have  taken 
as  much  as  three  years,  said  Sloan; 
this  project  required  five  months 
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KENNETH  SLOAN 

(above):  redefining  the 
problem;  CHARLES 
NORTON  (near  left): 
“You’ve  got  to  be  able 
to  deliver  in  well-de¬ 
fined  short  steps.  ” 


from  start  to  finish.  “In  many  cases, 
we  can  build  applications  like  this  in 
less  time  than  it  would  take  just  to 
roll  out  a  completely  rebuilt  core  sys¬ 
tem,”  he  boasted. 

IF  THERE  ARE  STILL  DOUBTS 
that  this  approach  to  systems  inte¬ 
gration  is  the  wave  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future,  they  could  probably  be 
dispelled  by  the  fact  that  IBM  it¬ 
self — the  king  of  the  long-time¬ 
frame,  high-priced  systems-develop- 
ment  project — now  talks  up  the  high¬ 
speed  concept  with  the  religious 
fervor  of  the  newly  converted.  “If 
you  can’t  get  a  project  done  in  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  months,  then  you  won’t  be  able 
to  get  a  strategic  advantage  from  it,  ” 
said  Marshall  Balter,  the  director  of 
IBM’s  Enterprise  Alliance  program. 

The  Enterprise  Alliance  program 
is  IBM’s  commercialized  version  of 
the  layering  approach.  For  $75,000, 
IBM  sends  a  small  team  of  specialists 
to  the  client  to  throw  together  a 
highly  functional  prototype  of  a  de¬ 
sired  system  within  30  days.  The  cli¬ 
ent  can  then  hire  the  specialists  on 
for  a  few  more  months  to  develop  a 
production  version  of  the  system,  or 
it  can  finish  the  project  with  its  own 
people.  “One  of  our  main  objectives 
is  to  transfer  skills  and  technology  to 
the  customer  so  they  can  do  it  on 
their  own,  ”  said  Balter. 
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“Today’s 
inventory 
is  here.” 


I  need  the 
personnel 


I  need  the 
regional 
update.” 


I  need  the 
sales 
figures.” 


The  sales 
figures 
are  here.” 


“I  need  the 
new  business 
presentation. 


“The  new 
business 
presentation 
is  here.’  i 


The  regional 
update 
is  here.” 


“The 

market  data 
is  here.” 


r»  “The  ' 
personnel 


“I  need 
today’s 
inventory. 


The  financial 
forecast 
r  is  here.” 


Making  an  enterprise  run  successfully  means 
making  sure  the  information  that  runs  your  enter¬ 
prise  moves  freely  to  anyone  who  needs  it.These 
days,  no  one  can  afford  to  have  information 
isolated  on  technologies  that  don’t  work  together. 

So  you  need  a  computer  company  that’ll  work  with 
you  to  protect  your  current  investments  and  give 
you  flexibility  for  the  future.  In  a  word:  Unisys. 

Our  goal  is  to  give  you  the  greatest  freedom  of 
choice  when  it  comes  to  integrating  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  your  enterprise;  and  we  deliver  on  it  in 
ways  no  other  company  can  totally  match. 

So  our  commitment  to  open  information  networks 
is  total.  From  mainframes  to  departmental 
servers  and  workstations,  our  product  range  is  as 
broad  and  deep  as  you  can  find.  Our  networking 
experience  means  you  can  make  more 
information  more  useful  to  more  people  than  ever 
before.  While  our  expertise  in  systems  integration 
means  we  can  put  it  all  together  for  you. 

To  make  all  that  happen,  we  work  with  you  as  a 
partner;  giving  you  levels  of  service,  support 
and  flexibility  that  no  one  can  match.  So 
call  1-800-448-1424,  ext.  47.  And  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  you  work  with  a  computer  company 
truly  dedicated  to  making  your  information 
work  together. 

©  1990  Unisys  Corporation. 
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The  Racing  Team 


An  in-house  development  lab  is  applying 
quick-turnaround  techniques  to  get  systems 
out  of  the  pits  in  one-third  the  time 

Textron  Lycoming,  a  Stratford,  Conn. -based  manufacturer  of  jet-air¬ 
plane  and  tank  engines,  was  so  impressed  with  the  layering  approach 
to  systems  integration  that  it  learned  from  its  consultant,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass,  -based  Cambridge  Technology  Group,  that  the  company  has 
established  an  in-house  unit  to  concentrate  on  quick-turnaround  projects. 

Among  the  several  applications  that  Textron  Lycoming’s  Strategic  Com¬ 
puting  Laboratory  has  turned  out  in  the  past  four  years  is  one  that  tracks 
the  reliability  and  repair  records  of  the  Ml  tank  engines  manufactured  by 
the  company,  engines  that  are  installed  in  thousands  of  tanks  throughout 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Before  the  system  was  developed,  al¬ 
most  any  non-trivial  tank  engine  malfunction  required  removing  the  engine 
and  sending  it  to  a  regional  repair  depot.  Now  the  new  system  helps  diag¬ 
nose  the  likely  causes  of  any 
malfunctions,  often  allowing 
repair  of  the  engines  in  the 
field. 

Another  application  from 
the  lab  monitors  inventory 
levels  of  jet  engine  parts, 
alerting  the  company  to  pos¬ 
sible  excess  inventory  due  to 
changes  in  engine  design  or 
in  purchase  orders.  Both  of 
these  applications,  like  most 
of  those  that  come  out  of  the 
lab,  were  created  by  linking 
together  existing  systems 
and  then  building  on  top  of 
them. 

According  to  Textron  Ly¬ 
coming  IS  Director  Michael 
Surh,  it  usually  takes  the  lab 
about  five  days  to  build  a 
working  prototype,  and  then 
about  six  months  to  add  the 
documentation,  security  and 
additional  functionality  re¬ 
quired  for  a  production  sys¬ 
tem.  That’s  about  one-third  the  time  taken  up  by  the  company’s  traditional 
systems  development  approaches.  Surprisingly,  Surh  claims  that  the  quick 
turnaround  time  isn’t  the  biggest  benefit  of  the  lab’s  approach;  the  real 
payoff  comes  from  giving  the  users  exactly  what  they  want.  “When  you  put 
your  requirements  down  on  paper  and  then  you  see  the  system  six  months 
later,  you’ve  forgotten  all  about  what  you  wanted  then,”  he  explained.  “But 
when  you  build  something  on  the  fly,  you  think  up  the  requirements  and  10 
minutes  later  you  see  them  on  the  screen.  The  whole  process  of  require¬ 
ment  definition  and  validation  is  compressed  into  one  week.  It  took  50 
years  to  flesh  out  the  requirements  for  what  started  off  as  the  horseless 
carriage;  suppose  that  could  have  been  done  in  one  week?”  — D.  Freedman 


Balter  insists  that  the  high-speed 
approach  is  the  only  way  to  go  these 
days.  “It  takes  a  lot  of  risk  out  of  the 
agenda,”  he  said.  “Most  companies 
look  at  five-year  and  $30  million 
plans,  and  they  don’t  see  any  results 
for  a  year-and-a-half.  But  this  way, 
you  can  bite  off  a  strategic  chunk,  fly 
it  before  you  buy  it,  and  get  meaning¬ 
ful  business  results  right  away.  ” 

The  program  also  helps  IBM’s  be¬ 
leaguered  CIO  customers  respond  to 
a  question  that  is  put  to  them  with 
frightening  regularity  by  CEOs; 
“Where’s  the  payoff  from  all  the  mil¬ 
lions  we’ve  already  spent  on  informa¬ 
tion  technology?”  Explained  Balter: 
“This  allows  CIOs  to  tell  other  ex¬ 
ecutives,  ‘You  know  that  investment 
you’re  always  wondering  about? 
Well,  we’re  building  on  top  of  it,  so  it 
was  worth  it.  ’  ” 

Though  IBM’s  weight  is  giving  the 
concept  of  quick-turnaround  systems 
integration  sudden  visibility,  the  idea 
has  actually  been  around  for  several 
years.  One  of  the  first  organizations 
to  formalize  the  layering  approach 
was  a  small  consulting  company 
called  the  Cambridge  Technology 
Group,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Textron 
Lycoming,  a  Stratford,  Conn.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  jet-airplane  and  tank  en¬ 
gines,  was  an  early  convert  to  the 
Cambridge  approach.  After  working 
on  a  prototype  with  the  consultancy, 
Textron  Lycoming  went  on  to  set  up 
what  Information  Systems  Director 
Michael  Surh  termed  the  Strategic 
Computing  Laboratory  (see  related 
story).  “Our  philosophy  is  to  concen¬ 
trate  our  efforts  on  those  applications 
that  we  feel  have  a  potentially  strate¬ 
gic  impact,  especially  those  oriented 
to  our  customers,”  he  explained. 

ENTHUSIASM  FOR  THE  SPEEDY 
approach  runs  high.  The  Index 
Group’s  Hathaway  goes  as  far  as 
insisting  that  companies  shouldn’t 
tackle  any  IT  project,  no  matter  how 
complex,  that  can’t  be  developed 
through  the  high-speed  method.  If 
the  project  is  just  too  large,  he  con¬ 
tends,  then  it  should  be  broken  up 
into  three-month  chunks  that  lend 
themselves  to  the  process.  “If  you 
try  to  deliver  an  entire  solution  in  12 
months,  then  80  percent  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  requirements  will  have  changed 
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by  the  time  you’re  finished,  ”  he  said. 
“The  requirements  don’t  change  that 
much  in  three  months.  Then  once 
you  put  it  in  users’  hands,  they  can 
tell  you  how  the  requirements  are 
changing  and  you  can  deliver  those 
new  requirements  three  months  lat¬ 
er.  That  way  the  system  can  evolve 
along  with  user  needs.  ” 

One  company  that  put  that  theory 
to  the  test  was  Westinghouse  Furni¬ 
ture  Systems,  a  business  unit  of  Wes¬ 
tinghouse  Electric  Corp.  The  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  vendor  of  office  furni¬ 
ture  started  to  feel  competitive  heat 
two  years  ago  when  other  furniture 
vendors  began  whittling  away  at  the 
lead  time  between  receiving  orders 
and  delivering  furniture. 

“First  it  was  cut  from  30  days  to 
20  days,  and  now  it’s  heading  for  10 
days,  ”  said  Charles  Norton,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  manager  of  management  sys¬ 
tems  and  services.  “Meanwhile,  we 
were  bringing  out  new  products,  our 
business  was  growing,  and  everything 
was  changing  around  us.”  The  key  to 
coping  with  this  storm  of  change, 
said  Norton,  was  the  company’s  or¬ 
der-entry  system,  which  also  drove 
the  manufacturing  and  delivery  sys¬ 
tems.  Unfortunately,  the  system 
wasn’t  flexible  enough  to  keep  up 
with  the  pace  of  change,  and  Norton 
decided  it  had  to  be  replaced — fast. 

The  system  needed  more  than  a 
face-lift,  but  replacing  it  would  take 
18  months,  and  Norton  knew  the 
business  was  changing  too  quickly  for 
that  sort  of  turnaround  time.  So  he 
broke  the  project  into  three-month 
chunks.  “Each  time  we  brought  out  a 
piece,  we  got  to  see  how  the  users 
liked  it;  and  what  they  didn’t  like  we 
were  able  to  change  in  the  next 
piece,”  he  said.  “There’s  no  way  you 
can  keep  people  on  your  side  if 
you’re  talking  about  years  of  effort. 
You’ve  got  to  be  able  to  deliver  in 
well-defined  short  steps.” 

Employing  fast  turnaround  meth¬ 
ods  not  only  more  closely  meets 
user  requirements;  according  to 
some,  it  can  actually  result  in  entirely 
new  ideas  for  applying  technology  to 
the  business.  “This  whole  approach 
takes  the  constraints  off,  ”  said  IBM’s 
Balter.  “It  allows  you  to  cross  sys¬ 
tems  borders  and  alter  your  original 
ideas,  and  you  end  up  with  some¬ 


thing  that’s  even  better  than  you 
imagined.” 

As  an  example,  Balter  noted  that 
his  group  was  called  in  by  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  to  tighten  up  some  ad¬ 
ministrative  systems.  After  playing 
around  with  the  prototyping  process, 
however,  the  users  were  soon  envi¬ 
sioning  a  system  that  would  allow 
service  reps  to  summon  up  a  custom¬ 
er  profile  onto  the  screen,  complete 


with  recommendations  about  which 
products  might  be  pitched  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  on  the  spot.  “When  you  broad¬ 
en  your  thinking  this  way,  you  can 
create  amazing  change  for  the  com¬ 
pany,”  gushed  Balter.  “This  isn’t 
about  technology,  it’s  about  business 
urgency.  ” 

Does  all  this  sound  too 

good  to  be  true?  Many  CIOs 
are  sure  that  it  is.  “Some  very 
enlightened  CIOs  see  what  we  can  do 
and  say,  ‘Let’s  get  going,’  ”  noted 
Balter.  “Others  prefer  to,  well,  rumi¬ 


nate.  There’s  a  natural  resistance  be¬ 
cause  it’s  a  different  mind-set.”  In 
many  cases,  said  Perot  Systems’ 
Sloan,  CIOs  hesitate  to  support  the 
new  approach  because  they’ve  seen 
so  many  other  efforts  fail.  “Tradition¬ 
al  MIS  organizations  are  scared  and 
skeptical,”  he  said.  “They  often  pre¬ 
fer  to  stand  to  the  side  and  watch  you 
fail.  They  don’t  want  to  risk  their  ca¬ 
reers  on  solving  the  problem.  ” 


But  some  CIOs  see  it  differently. 
In  their  view,  they  simply  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter;  the  system  has 
got  to  be  built  more  quickly  than  can 
be  done  by  traditional  means,  or  ev¬ 
eryone  is  going  to  be  job-hunting. 

Dale  Terrell,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  systems  for 
SPAC,  found  himself  facing  that  sort 
of  situation  a  few  years  back  when 
Security  Pacific’s  competitors  started 
to  introduce  around-the-clock  bank- 
by-phone  systems.  Such  systems  are 
challenging  enough  to  develop,  given 
the  need  to  process  large  volumes  of 
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The  hands  on  the  clock  were 
yesterday.  A  museum  of 
And  as  the  Hula-Hoop 9 

Reg  .  T.M.  of  Kransco  M 

impending  doom  closed 
burst  into  the  small 
large  metal  switching 
And  I  said  in  a  voice 
turn  into  a  Nehru 
then,  above  the  hiss  of 
“Relax.  You  bought  an 
you  expand,  up  to  90% 
Investment  protection . . . 
be  yours.  ”  And  as  I  drove 
I  felt  good  because  life,  after 

AT&T  DEFINITY  Communications  System.  Were  sure  it  will  last  a  long  time. 

For  more  information  or  a  free  copy  of  THE  AT&T  CATALOG  call  1  800  247-1212, 
Ext.  119.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  387-6100. 


waving  good-bye.  ...I  cleaned  the  garage 
obsolescence.  Go-go  boots  and  lava  lamps, 
settled  around  my  ankles,  this  feeling  of 
in  on  me  like  night.  So  I  rushed  to  work, 
room  most  people  avoid  and  stared  at  this 
device  sitting  there  Buddha-like  in  the  dark, 
soft  as  a  prayer,  “Dorit  get  old  on  me.  Don't 
iacket.  Grow.  Expand.  30,000  lines.  ” And 
the  air  conditioner,  I  heard  this  voice  say, 
AT&T  DEFINITE®  System.  I’m  modular.  As 
of  my  hardware  can  stay  the  same. 

ISDN. . .  virtually  limitless  growth.  It  can  all 
Be  Rambler  home,  the  8-track  boomed  and 

all,  is  just  choices.  _ 

eH^AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


many  different  types  of  transactions 
in  real  time.  But  Security  Pacific 
faced  a  particularly  difficult  task, 
since  it  was  in  the  process  of  acquir¬ 
ing  some  seven  major  banks  in  a 
number  of  states  and  had  to  deal  with 
information  scattered  across  more 
than  1,000  branches  and  dozens  of 
different  banking  systems. 

The  company  had  already  under¬ 
taken  what  will  be  the  ultimate  solu¬ 
tion  to  its  IT  problems:  a  five-year, 
$50  million  project  to  rebuild  all  its 
systems.  But  SPAC  couldn’t  wait  that 
long  for  a  centralized  customer-ser¬ 
vice  system.  “If  we  had  had  to  wait 
even  three  years  for  the  system,  it 


would  have  put  us  severely  in  the 
hole  competitively,”  said  Terrell.  To 
get  faster  results,  Terrell  got  six  of 
his  people  together  with  a  hardware 
and  a  software  vendor,  and  told  the 
group  to  build  the  necessary  system 
capabilities  on  top  of  the  bank’s  exist¬ 
ing  systems.  Within  six  months  the 
bank  had  rolled  out  the  initial  version 
of  the  system,  complete  with  a  touch- 
tone  interface  providing  automated 
home-banking.  The  system  now  al¬ 
lows  customers  to  perform  over  100 
different  types  of  transactions  with¬ 
out  human  assistance  at  a  rate  of 
over  150,000  calls  a  day.  In  addition 
to  heading  off  a  competitive  routing, 


Leading  Systems  Integrators,  By  1989  Revenues 

COMPANY 

LOCATION 

REVENUES* 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp.  (EDS) 

Dallas 

$1,647 

Andersen  Consulting 

Chicago 

1,645 

IBM  Corp. 

Armonk,  N.Y 

1,238 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Maynard,  Mass. 

715** 

Unisys  Corp. 

Blue  Bell,  Pa. 

523 

Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

El  Segundo,  Calif. 

510 

Boeing  Computer  Services 

Seattle 

360 

SAIC 

San  Diego 

261 

Martin  Marietta  Data  Systems 

Bethesda,  Md. 

210 

McDonnell  Douglas  Systems  Integration  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

209 

Grumman  Data  Systems 

Bethpage,  N.Y 

181 

The  Black  &  Decker  Corp. 

Towson,  Md. 

155 

Systemhouse  Inc. 

Arlington,  Va. 

120 

TRW  Information  Networks 

Torrance,  Calif. 

118 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick  Main  &  Co. 

New  York 

115 

AT&T 

New  York 

110 

American  Management  Systems  Inc. 

Arlington,  Va. 

100 

Logicon  Inc. 

Torrance,  Calif. 

96 

Deloitte  &  Touche 

New  York 

80 

Price  Waterhouse  &  Co. 

New  York 

79 

Control  Data  Corp. 

Minneapolis 

72 

Ernst  &  Young  Inc. 

New  York 

60 

Computer  Task  Group  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

50 

Coopers  &  Lybrand 

New  York 

45 

CACI  International  Inc. 

Fairfax,  Va. 

28 

*In  millions  **Best  available  estimate  at  press  time 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORR 

the  system  has  also  cut  the  cost  of 
providing  customer  service  by  15 
percent,  said  Terrell. 

High-speed  systems  integration 
isn’t  a  panacea  for  all  information 
technology  ills.  Like  Security  Pacific, 
many  organizations  realize  that  soon¬ 
er  or  later  they  must  completely  re¬ 
build  their  core  systems,  at  great 
cost  and  within  long  time  frames. 
“We  have  multivendor  chaos  out 
there  right  now,”  said  Peter  Keen, 
executive  director  of  the  Washington- 
based  International  Center  for  Infor¬ 
mation  Technologies.  “A  lot  of  elec¬ 
tronic  mess  is  going  to  have  to  be 
cleaned  up,  and  in  many  cases  it  will 
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ost  companies 
look  at  five-year  and 
$30  million  plans ,  and 
they  don’t  see  any 
results  for  a  year-and- 
a-half.  But  this  way , 
you  can  bite  off  a 
strategic  chunk ,  fly  it 
before  you  buy  it,  and 
get  meaningful 
business  results  right 


?? 


away, 

-Marshall  Balter 


take  an  investment  of  up  to  seven 
years  to  build  an  information  systems 
platform  that  can  serve  as  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  organization.  ” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  high-speed 
approach  to  systems  integration 
means  that  organizations  don’t  have 
to  wait  around  watching  competitors 
eat  their  lunch  while  the  platform  is 
being  built.  And  who  knows?  Maybe 
it  won’t  be  long  before  somebody  fig¬ 
ures  out  a  way  to  build  an  entirely 
new  platform  from  scratch  in  just 
three  months. 


David  Freedman  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
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The  world,  according 
to  your  current 
information  system 
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The  world,  according 
to  the  R/2  System 

Integrated  business  information.  It's  a  major  competitive 
advantage  in  today's  global  marketplace. 

That's  why  8  of  the  top  10  FORTUNE  500  companies 
already  use  the  R/2  System  from  SAP. 

The  R/2  System  is  an  enterprise-wide  software  solution. 
It's  unique  in  integrating  key  business  functions,  worldwide. 
From  manufacturing  to  distribution  to  finance. 

The  result  is  a  complete,  global  picture.  With  accurate, 
up-to-the-minute  information.  Available  anywhere. 

With  European  origins  and  worldwide  presence,  SAP 
understands  the  challenges  of  international  business. 

Add  18  years  of  continuous  development  on  IBM  main¬ 
frames  and  unmatched  support,  and  you  begin  to  see  why  the 
R/2  System  is  the  global  software  strategy  for  1300  companies 
around  the  world. 

To  find  out  more,  call  (800)  388-2235. 


SAP  America,  Inc.,  International  Court  One,  100  Stevens  Drive,  Lester,  PA  191)3 

A  subsidiary  of  SAP  AG  Walldorf,  West  Germany  ©  1990,  SAP  America,  Inc 
IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines,  Corp 
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THE 

WHIPLASH 
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CIO  turnover  can 
produce  some 
painful 
organizational 
symptoms  that 
spread  through 
the  IS  group, 
and  beyond 


RICHARD 
KOELLER  (above) 
has  to  prove  his 
commitment  to  his 

staff;  WILLIAM 
HARRIS  (right) 
sees  staffers  wor¬ 
ried  about  job  se¬ 
curity  and  career 
growth. 


BY  ALLAN  E 
ALTER 


ntil  now,  most  of  the  ink 
H  spent  on  the  subject  of 

H  CIO  turnover  has  consid- 

I  ered  its  effect  on  the  ca¬ 
ll  reers  of  departed  CIOs 

J  (see  “A  New  Twist  on 
Turnover,  ”  CIO,  Octo¬ 
ber  1990).  But  any  changes  at  the  IS 
summit  can  sweep  down  through  the 
organization  with  potentially  disrup¬ 
tive  results. 

One  of  these  consequences  caught 
Richard  Koeller  by  surprise  during  a 
pulse-taking  mission.  “I  talked  to  my 
back-shift  people  in  the  computer 
room  over  breakfast  one  morning, 
after  being  here  a  year,”  said 
Koeller,  vice  president  of  information 
technology  at  Whirlpool  Corp.,  in 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  “I  could  sense 
their  concern  about  the  future.  I 
talked  to  them  for  about  half  an  hour 
to  convey  my  seriousness  about  this 
job  and  my  commitment  to  Whirl¬ 
pool.  I  went  on  and  on,  and  I  saw  it 
wasn’t  doing  any  good.  ” 

The  problem,  Koeller  discovered, 
was  his  own  credibility.  He  had  de¬ 
vised  ambitious  plans,  but  his  staff 
lacked  confidence  that  he  would  re¬ 
main  long  enough  to 
see  his  plans 
through.  “I  asked 
how  long  do  I  have 
to  be  here  [to  prove 
my  commitment] — 
seven  years?  And 
they  said  ‘yes.  ’  ” 

CIO  turnover  im¬ 
pacts  both  the  CIO 
and  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  itself.  The  situ¬ 
ation  will  differ  in 
every  company,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  per¬ 
sonalities  involved  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  former  CIO 
left.  And  some  CIOs  who  have 
changed  jobs,  such  as  the  Bank  of 
Boston’s  Michael  Simmons,  have  not 
found  their  own  job-hopping  to  be  an 
issue  with  their  staffs. 

But  other  CIOs,  former  CIOs  and 
lower-ranking  IS  professionals  agree 
that  the  reactions  of  IS  managers  and 
staff  to  CIO  turnover  can  put  a  new 
CIO’s  agenda  at  risk. 
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headcount  out  of  control, 
aintenance  costs  are  rising. 
;et  just  got  slashed. 


It’s  the  typical  IS  dilemma.  Improve  service.  Increase 
productivity.  Reduce  costs.  Today,  LEGENT  Corporation  is 

There’s  never  been  supplying  the  technologies  and  strategies  that 
a  better  time  successfully  support  the  “do-more-with-less” 
to  be  an  IS  executive.  objectives  of  IS  Management. 

With  LEGENT  technologies,  many  IS  managers  are 
quantifying  and  assessing  their  entire  environment.  Then  they 
further  exploit  LEGENT  solutions  to  automate  and  improve 
datacenter  performance,  enhance  system  and  network  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  automate  and  manage  the  application  development 
life  cycle.  Resulting  in  increased  productivity,  improved  user 
service  levels,  and  a  reduction  of  overall  IS  costs. 

IS  Management.  Performance  Management.  Operations 
Management.  Software  Management.  And  Network  Productivity. 
Five  technologies  from  one  company  committed  to  building  an 
effective  partnership  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  IS  enterprise. 

For  more  information,  call  LEGENT  at  1-800-326-1992. 
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Whenever  the  CIO 
post  changes  hands, 
the  IS  organization  is 
affected.  But  when 
the  IS  staff  also 
doubts  whether  the 
new’  CIO  will  remain,  the  potential 
for  trouble  is  great.  “Tremendous 
trauma  can  take  place,"  and  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  new  CIO  is  likely  to  oc¬ 
cur,  particularly  when  the  company 
has  changed  CIOs  frequently,  said 


William  N.  Harris,  a  former  IS  execu¬ 
tive  w'ho  is  chairman  of  Behnke  Har¬ 
ris  &  Associates,  a  New  York  IS  con- 
sulting  firm  that  assesses  IS 
credibility  in  companies.  According  to 
Harris,  it  is  common  for  IS  people  to 
say  to  themselves,  “  ‘Why  should  I 
stick  my  neck  out  and  do  anything 
out  of  the  ordinary  for  this  new  guy, 
when  his  predecessors  have  only 
been  here  18  months  apiece?  If  I’m  a 
survivor,  I'll  still  be  here  when  the 


third  CIO  after  this  guy  comes  on 
board.’  ” 

To  illustrate  the  sorts  of  things 
that  can  befall  an  IS  group  that  grows 
accustomed  to  frequent  changes  at 
the  top,  consider  the  grim  observa¬ 
tions  of  an  upper-level  IS  manager 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified.  His 
company  is  a  well-established  and 
highly  profitable  East  Coast  consum¬ 
er-products  company.  Nevertheless, 
frequent  CIO  turnover  has  left  IS 
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\t  is  common  for  IS  people  to  say  to  themselves , 
Why  should  I  stick  my  neck  out  for  this  new 
guy ,  when  his  predecessors  have  only  been  here  18 
months  apiece?  Fll  still  be  here  when  the  third 
CIO  after  this  guy  comes  on  board? 

-William  N .  Harris 


badly  fragmented  and  nearly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  change,  he  said.  And  he  has 
witnessed  the  same  pattern  at  pre¬ 
vious  employers. 

In  his  company’s  climate  of  IS  in¬ 
stability,  the  manager  said,  a  new 
CIO  can  run  into  opposition  at  any 
level  of  the  IS  organization. 

“The  worker  bees — programmers, 
analysts  and  designers — tend  to  have 
their  own  mutually  supportive  techni¬ 
cal  culture,”  he  explained.  “They 
tend  to  be  work-driven  and  more  fo¬ 
cused  on  their  technologies  and 
methodologies;  they  intentionally 
maintain  a  low  profile.  While  they 
may  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  in  what’s  going  on,  it’s  at  the 
gossip  level.”  Their  attitude  toward 
their  new  CIOs  is  somewhere  “be¬ 
tween  skeptical  and  arrogant.  Their 
notion  is,  if  you  don’t  like  the  current 
CIO,  wait  a  couple  of  years.  ”  The  re¬ 
sult  is  “foot-dragging”  in  implement¬ 
ing  the  new  CIO’s  agenda. 

Further  up  the  line,  according  to 


this  IS  veteran,  the  lower-level  IS 
managers  tend  to  forge  expedient 
alliances  with  the  users,  going  out  of 
their  way  to  support  perceived  user 
needs.  This  gives  these  managers  a 
sense  of  security — “Keep  your  user 
happy,  and  you  can  probably  keep 
out  of  trouble,”  he  said.  But  it  also 
leads  to  a  parochial  view  of  the  world 
in  which  IS  managers  become  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  status  quo.  Meanwhile, 
the  CIO,  who  has  a  corporatewide 
agenda,  is  encouraging  change, 
which  “places  a  conflicting  demand” 


on  the  lower-level  managers. 

Because  changes  at  the  top  have 
become  so  entrenched  a  part  of  the 
culture,  the  IS  managers  tend  to 
honor  their  more  durable  loyalties  to 
users,  apprehensive — like  the  work¬ 
er  bees — that  the  regime  will  change 
before  the  CIO’s  agenda  can  be  im¬ 
plemented.  “These  managers  may 
not  ignore  directives  from  the  top, 
but  they  will  try  to  delay  them,  ”  said 
the  IS  veteran.  “They  may  try  to  wa¬ 
ter  them  down  and  even  get  their 
user  communities  to  raise  doubts 


‘Excuse  Our 
Appearance 
While  We 
Remodel’ 

Changes  in  the  IS  shop 
can  confuse  its  steady 
customers 

When  there  is  change  at  the 
top  of  the  IS  organization, 
the  departments  and  manag¬ 
ers  served  by  IS  are  affected  too. 
Their  response  to  CIO  turnover  can 
make  a  big  difference  when  new 
CIOs  implement  their  agenda.  Reac¬ 
tions  vary  from  hopefulness  to  frus¬ 
tration  to  clinging  to  the  status  quo. 

It’s  hard  for  non-IT  people  to  un¬ 
derstand  what’s  happening  in  the  IT 


world,  said  Richard  Koeller,  vice 
president  of  information  technology 
at  Whirlpool  Corp.  in  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich.  “Dramatic  changes  in  IS 
strategies  and  approaches  just  radi¬ 
cally  confuse  the  [internal]  client 
base.  If  IS  spends  two  years  trying 
to  get  the  client  base  to  understand 
what  a  distributed-processing  strat¬ 
egy  means  and  the  new  CIO  comes 
in  and  centralizes  things,  all  those 
clients  throw  up  their  hands  and 
say,  ‘I  give  up.  You  guys  don’t  know 
what  you  are  doing.  ’  ” 

Line  managers  may  read  the  tur¬ 
moil  at  the  CIO  level  as  justification 
for  ignoring  and  undermining  major 
new  IS  strategies,  said  a  high-level 
IS  manager  with  an  East  Coast  con¬ 
sumer  products  company  who  spoke 
on  the  condition  that  he  not  be  iden¬ 
tified.  Their  interest  is  in  making 
sure  their  work  gets  done,  not  in 
pursuing  the  CIO’s  corporatewide 
good.  That  inclines  the  line  manager 
to  support  the  status  quo,  and  to  co¬ 
opt  the  IS  manager  who  serves  the 


line  function  to  put  parochial  needs 
first. 

End-user  managers  can  feel  frus¬ 
trated  by  CIO  turnover,  but  they 
may  also  respond  with  hope  and  op¬ 
timism,  said  William  N.  Harris, 
chairman  of  Behnke  Harris  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  New  York  consulting  firm. 
“You  sometimes  see  a  user  execu¬ 
tive  who  says,  The  other  people 
weren’t  willing  to  listen  to  me,  but 
maybe  the  new  guy  or  gal  will.’  So 
they  actively  pursue  the  new  CIO 
and  try  to  build  partnerships.  If  the 
new  CIO  is  smart,  they  will  pick  this 
up  and  build  those  partnerships.” 

But  Harris  has  one  caveat  to  this 
positive  scenario:  Hopes  of  building 
good  relations  with  other  executives 
will  almost  certainly  sour  if  the  CEO 
is  using  the  new  CIO  as  a  point  man 
for  changing  the  corporate  culture 
without  telling  either  the  CIO  or  the 
other  executives.  If  the  change  ef¬ 
forts  fail,  the  CIO  will  take  the  fall 
for  the  CEO. 

— A.E.  Alter 
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Integrated  network  management  is  about  to  undergo  a 
major  evolution.  Thanks  to  the  new  NYNEX®  ALLINK"  Operations 
Coordinator. 

Chances  are  your  corporate  network  is  made  up  of  elements 
from  a  variety  of  manufacturers.  The  people  at  the  NYNEX  Science  and 
Technology  Center  know  that.  Which  is  why  they  invented  ALLINK. 

ALLINK  integrates  information  from  your  existing  network 
element  managers.  So  you  can  make  better  network  management 
decisions.  While  preserving  your  investment  in  existing  systems.  This 
major  breakthrough  is  now  available  through  NYNEX  Information 
Solutions  Group. 

This  application  heralds  the  introduction  of  a  new  concept 
in  network  management  called  the  NYNEX  ALLINK  Network 
Management  Solution.  It  will  become  a  seamless,  integrated  network 


link  is  discovered 


management  system,  streamlining  everything  from  operations  to 
administration;  performance  and  design. 

If  your  company  is  digging  around  for  a  new  and  innovative 
solution.,  the  NYNEX  family  of  companies  would  like  to  help.  We 
offer  you  everything  from  communications  and  computer  systems, 
to  professional  services.,  to  advanced  software  and  systems  and 
network  integration.  Call  us  at  1  800  535-1535  and  get  a  closer  look 
at  what7s  been  missing  from  connectivity. 


Need  to  communicate?  Need  to  compute?  The  answer  is 


©  1990  NYNEX  Corporation. 


NYNEX 


On  the  Other 
Hand  . . . 

It’s  an  ill  wind  indeed 
that  blows  no  good 

For  some  in  IS,  CIO  turnover 
can  have  its  positive  side.  A 
new  CIO  can  mean  new  life 
for  stalled  careers,  according  to 
Ron  Brzezinski,  a  Coopers  &  Ly- 
brand  consultant  in  New  York. 
“There  are  sometimes  tremen¬ 
dous  new  opportunities  when  a 
new  IS  executive  comes  in.  ” 
According  to  Brzezinski,  “The 
new  person  tends  to  look  at  skills 
and  personalities  by  what  they  are 
today.  They  are  not  tainted  by 
past  baggage  and  biases.”  The 
new  CIO  is  thus  able  to  reposition 
people  in  more  appropriate  jobs 
and  “breathe  a  new  sense  of  life 
into  everybody.”  For  example, 
when  Brzezinski  became  CIO  of 
The  Quaker  Oats  Co.  of  Chicago, 
he  moved  Gary  P.  Rietz  out  of 
systems  development  and  made 
him  the  liaison  between  IS  and  the 
client  groups.  “It  was  really  a 
good  opportunity  at  the  time,” 
said  Rietz,  “because  it  gave  me 
exposure  to  a  lot  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company.” 

Sometimes  the  IS  staff  sees  that 
a  change  at  the  top  is  needed  to 
revitalize  the  function.  “You  read 
.  .  .  about  systems  coming  closer 
to  business,”  said  Rietz.  “Well, 
that  wasn’t  happening  at  Quaker. 
When  Brzezinski  brought  systems 
out  of  the  back  room,  [that  was] 
an  unbelievable  opportunity. 
Change  was  necessary.  ” 

And  when  Brzezinski  left? 
“Change  wasn’t  all  that  important 
[anymore],”  Rietz  said.  “The  time 
was  right  for  a  solid  manager, 
[and]  the  company  found  a  very 
proven,  solid,  operations-type 
guy.”  — A.E.  Alter 


about  the  value  of  the  [CIO’s]  plan.  ” 

Above  the  IS  managers  are  IS  di¬ 
rectors.  Their  burden  includes  trans¬ 
lating  the  new  CIO’s  strategy  to  their 
subordinates,  and  perhaps  also  carry¬ 
ing  the  plan  beyond  IS  and  into  the 
user  community.  They  have  only  two 
options,  the  IS  veteran  said:  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  their  first-line  IS 
managers  or  with  the  new  CIO. 

The  first  option  “assures  them  of 
peace  in  their  organizations,  at  the 
expense  of  the  CIO’s  game  plan.”  If 
the  directors  are  lucky,  they  will  out¬ 
live  the  CIO;  but  if  they’re  not,  the 
CIO  may  realize  that  they’re  not  sup¬ 
porting  the  agenda,  and  get  rid  of 
them.  If  they  cast  their  lot  with  the 
CIO,  their  tenure  is  unlikely  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  CIO’s  by  much. 


Wh 


henever  there  is  a 
change  at  the  CIO 
level ,  “there’s  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  in  the  IS 
organization . 
Longtime  company 
employees  are  bound  to 
be  apprehensive  ” 

—Thomas  Gaughan 


Either  way,  it’s  a  sorry  situation 
for  the  directors.  “They  suffer  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  frustration.  They 
are  tom  to  the  point  where  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  is  severely  affected.” 

According  to  the  IS  veteran,  it’s 
also  trouble  for  the  IS  organization  as 
a  whole,  dampening  change  as  well 
as  individuals’  initiative  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  “Managers  do  not  want  to  be¬ 
come  a  director,  ever,  ”  he  said. 
“Promotability  is  a  three-year  win¬ 
dow  to  hell.”  Consequently,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  gulf  is  created  between  the 
CIO  and  his  directors,  managers  and 
workers.  “That’s  probably  the  most 
damnable  result  of  CIO  turnover.” 


THOMAS 

GAUGHAN: 

Change  at  the  top 
is  always  unset¬ 
tling. 
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In  addition,  he  said,  job  security 
within  the  IS  group  ends  up  being 
controlled  by  the  users.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  of  this  situation  is  that  “DP 
doesn’t  get  better;  it  gets  more  frag¬ 
mented,”  which  “clearly  inhibits  any 
kind  of  global  strategy.  ” 


IS  professionals  aren’t  always 
doubting  Thomases  about  new 
CIOs,  however.  Some  are  hap¬ 
py  about  changes  at  the  top 
(see  related  story).  And,  some¬ 
times,  larger  cultural  influences 
hold  sway  over  people’s  perceptions. 


For  example,  one  mid-level  IS  official 
at  a  Western  consumer  goods  com¬ 
pany,  who  also  spoke  on  condition  of 
anonymity,  thinks  it’s  unlikely  his 
firm’s  new  CIO  will  leave.  “People 
don’t  jump  in  and  out  of  this  com¬ 
pany.  [The  company]  doesn’t  tend  to 
turn  over  their  top  executives  very 
quickly.  ” 

Others  hardly  give  a  thought  to 
how  long  a  new  CIO  will  stay.  Gary 
P.  Rietz,  manager  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  auditing  at  The  Quaker  Oats 
Co.  in  Chicago,  considers  speculation 
about  the  likely  tenure  of  a  CIO  to  be 
a  waste  of  time.  You  might  think  a 
CIO  will  leave  in  three  years,  Rietz 
said,  “but  you  never  know.” 

Even  in  companies  where  frequent 
turnover  is  not  part  of  the  culture, 
adjusting  to  change  at  the  top  can  un¬ 
settle  the  IS  organization.  Whenever 
there  is  a  change  at  the  CIO  level, 
said  Thomas  Gaughan,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  Home  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  New  York,  “there’s  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  in  the  IS  orga¬ 
nization.  Longtime  company  employ¬ 
ees  are  bound  to  be  apprehensive.” 

Harris  agreed.  An  ex-CIO’s  top 
lieutenants  will  wonder  whether  the 
new  CIO  will  keep  them  on,  he  said. 
When  a  new  CIO  plans  to  switch  ven¬ 
dors  or  change  the  technology  base, 
IS  staff  members,  at  all  levels,  who 
do  not  know  the  new  technology  wor¬ 
ry  about  job  security  and  their  future 
career  growth.  And  when  a  CIO  is 
replaced,  the  IS  staff  may  take  that 
as  a  sign  that  there  is  a  “real  lack  of 
support  [for]  and  credibility  [of  their 
department]  among  business  man¬ 
agement.  ” 

Moreover,  said  Harris,  when  a 
new  CIO  comes  in,  projects  are  often 
held  up  while  the  CIO  considers  what 
direction  to  take.  “The  folks  who  are 
there  can  get  pretty  disillusioned. 
They  don’t  know  what  will  transpire 
six  months  from  now,  either  with 
their  projects  or  the  organization.” 
The  IS  official  at  the  Western  con¬ 
sumer  goods  company  was  in  just 
such  a  period  of  hiatus  when  he  was 
interviewed.  “We’re  waiting  for 
things  to  happen,”  he  said.  “We’re 
not  producing  anything.  Program¬ 
mers  and  analysts  are  wondering 
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I’m  sitting  in  a 
my  son  and  how 
house  and  said, 
that  the  moon 
however,  the  PBX 
company  might 
is  only  five  said, 
set  up  to  detect 
System  and  fix 
of  the  memory  of 
nance.  ”  And  I 
said,  “Straighten 
is  going  to  pay 


,  corner  office  on  a  round  planet  and  I’m  thinking  about 
last  night  he  looked  at  the  crescent  moon  above  our 
“Daddy,  broken  moon,  broken  moon.  ”  And  I  told  him 
would  be  fixed  soon  by  a  silent  and  unseen  hand; 
that  I  bought  for  the  corporation  from  some  unknown 
not  be  fixed  any  time  soon  at  all,  and  my  little  boy  who 
“Dad,  AT&T  has  a  REMOTE  MAINTENANCE  lab  in  Denver 
any  problems  that  might  come  up  with  their  DEFINITE 
them  before  they  actually  happen.  You  see,  Dad,  a  full  1  /3 
a  DEFINITY switch  is  devoted  entirely  to  self-mainte- 
told  him  thanks  for  the  tip  and  he  looked  up  at  me  and 
up  and fly  right,  Dad,  because  no  silent  and  unseen  hand 
for  me  go  ing  to  college.  ” 


!  AT&T  provides  several  levels  of  remote  maintenance 
j  and  diagnostic  services  around  the  clock.  Please  call 
1  800  247-1212,  Ext.  106,  for  more  information  or  a  free 
|  copy  of  THE  AT&T  CATALOG.  In  Canada  call  1  800  387-6100. 


^  AT&T 

Er  The  right  choice. 


what  their  [new]  role  is  going  to  be.  ” 
Even  though  the  IS  staff  is  pleased 
with  the  change  at  the  top,  the  hiatus 
“is  creating  frustration,  ”  he  said. 

Ironically,  when  the  new  CIO  final¬ 
ly  decides  on  a  course  of  action,  un¬ 
certainty  and  insecurity  may  in¬ 
crease,  not  decrease.  According  to  a 
mid-level  IS  manager  for  a  major  fi¬ 
nancial-services  firm,  who  spoke  on 
condition  of  anonymity,  this  is  what 
happened  at  his  company  after  the 


old  CIO  retired.  The  IS  staff  wasn’t 
expecting  the  new  CIO  to  attempt  to 
change  the  IS  organization’s  culture. 
But  when  the  new  CIO  surrounded 
himself  with  lieutenants  who  were 
outsiders  like  himself  and  announced 
that  IS  would  now  become  more 
business-oriented,  the  old-timers  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  insecure.  And  not  without 
reason — the  new  CIO  is  a  hard-driv¬ 
ing  change  agent.  “People  who 
weren’t  willing  to  fit  into  the  new  or¬ 


ganization  found  themselves  out  on 
the  street.”  Others  left  of  their  own 
accord.  “I  think  we  are  going  through 
a  period  of  seeing  who  the  tough 
ones  are  and  who  are  not.” 

In  the  long  run,  this  manager  add¬ 
ed,  “all  of  this  is  for  the  good,  believe 
it  or  not.  We’ll  find  ourselves  as  a 
company  much  stronger  in  the  years 
to  come.  But  it’s  painful  right  now.” 
People  miss  the  old  way  of  doing 
things.  “There  was  a  feeling  of  being 
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Motorola  wrote  the  book  on  cellular 
phones .  A  Xerox  system  lets  them 
rewrite  it  in  minutes - 


Motorola  is  the  world’s  largest  producer 
of  cellular  phones.  Not  to  mention 
cellular  phone  manuals.  For  which  they 
turn  to  a  company  called  Rich  Graphics. 

But  when  Motorola  decided  they  wanted 
to  be  able  to  revise  and  reprint  their 
manuals  on  a  “just-in-time”  production 
schedule.  Rich  Graphics  turned  to  Xerox. 

Working  with  Rich  Graphics,  Xerox 
developed  a  solution  that  integrated  both 
hardware  and  software.  Xerox  products 
and  other  suppliers’  products.  And  the 
resulting  phone  manual  production  is 
something  to  talk  about— to  say  the  least. 

The  manuals  are  now  printed  on  Xerox 
laser  printers  just  minutes  after  the 
revisions  flash  across  the  screen  of  a 


Xerox  workstation.  Turnaround  time  is 
80%  faster.  Costs  are  down  50%.  And 
the  documents  produced  are  99.99966% 
perfect. 

Of  course.  Motorola  isn’t  the  only  client 
that  Rich  Graphics  uses  Xerox  for.  And 
the  resulting  improvement  in  customer 
satisfaction  has  helped  Rich  Graphics 
double  their  printing  business  every  year 
since  they  came  to  Xerox. 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that  a 
partnership  with  Xerox  can  also  help  a 
company  rewrite  its  bottom  line. 

If  you  have  a  document  processing 
problem  you’d  like  Xerox  to  help  you 
solve,  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  Ext.  125A. 
Or  send  in  the  coupon. 


Yes,  I’d  like  to  learn  more  about  Xerox 
and  how  they  can  help  solve  document 
processing  problems. 


H  Please  send  me  information  i 

H  Please  have  a  sales 

renresentative  contact  me. 


Send  this  coupon  to:  Xerox  Corporation,  PO  Box  24 
Rochester,  NY  14692 


NAME 

Please  Print 

TIT1  F 

COMPANY 

PHONF 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP  999  11  -90 

C  |WO  Xf  ROX  CORPOR  ATION  XEROX  *  is  a  tradrmjrk  of  XFROX  f"ORP<  (RATION 

XEROX 

The  Document  Company 


Calming  the  Waters 

What  can  a  CIO  do  about  the  organizational 
nervousness  his  or  her  arrival  provokes? 

The  suggestions  of  those  who  have  been  through  one  or  more  changes 
of  the  guard  (or  are  in  the  midst  of  one  right  now)  boil  down  to  eight 
points — which,  we  admit,  are  sometimes  contradictory, 

■  Set  a  clear  direction  that  IS  staff  can  buy  into.  “The  last  thing  you 
want  the  staff  to  feel  is  [that]  you  are  just  drifting  with  no  purpose,  ”  said 
Gary  P.  Rietz,  manager  of  information  systems  auditing  at  Quaker  Oats  in 
Chicago.  “It’s  essential  to  put  mission,  strategy  and  objectives  in  front  of 
people  and  make  sure  [they]  understand  them,  buy  into  them,  and  execute 
them.  If  you  don’t  get  the  direction  from  the  top,  and  [you  believe  that  the 
CIO]  is  just  there  for  the  ride,  ill  feelings  get  started.” 

■  Postpone  ambitious  plans  until  basic  functions  run  smoothly.  To  borrow 
an  analogy  from  the  transportation  industry,  “Don’t  talk  about  setting  up 
new  routes  .  .  .  and  running  a  travel  service  until  you  get  the  bus  running 
reliably,”  said  Ron  Brzezinski,  a  consultant  in  the  New  York  office  of  Coo¬ 
pers  &  Lybrand.  “Until  you  have  skills,  equipment,  and  [adequate]  service 
levels,  you  can’t  really  do  anything  of  significance.  ” 

■  Gain  the  support  of  the  senior  IS  managers.  To  do  that,  according  to 
consultant  and  former  CIO  William  N.  Harris,  a  CIO  must  convince  his  or 
her  IS  managers  of  three  things:  They  need  to  more  closely  align  the 
department’s  mission  with  top  management’s  expectations;  the  CIO’s  new 
direction  will  not  be  beyond  the  department’s  ability  to  absorb  change;  and 
those  who  remain  will  be  part  of  the  new  management  team. 

■  Negotiate  for  public,  credible  support  from  senior  corporate  executives. 
Don’t  sign  on  as  CIO,  said  Harris,  unless  top  executives  agree  to  answer 
this  question  in  front  of  the  IS  staff:  “Why  should  you  guys  stick  your 
necks  out  for  the  new  CIO  when  you’ve  seen  the  last  three  come  in  and 
out  the  door?”  But  he  cautioned  that  “people  will  respond  in  direct  correla¬ 
tion  with  how  much  credibility  executive  management  has.  ” 

■  Gain  the  active  support  of  senior  line  executives  for  your  agenda.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  not-for-attribution  IS  manager  from  the  East  Coast  consum¬ 
er  products  company,  this  is  the  only  way  to  break  the  control  that  end- 
user  managers  have  over  their  IS  counterparts. 

■  Insist  on  having  the  freedom  to  punish  and  reward.  “The  CIO  has  to 
have  control  over  the  personnel  in  his  organization.  He  has  to  have  the 
freedom  to  hire  and  fire,  and  the  freedom  to  reward  and  punish,  in  order  to 
make  his  organization  aware  of  where  he  wants  to  go,  and  that  it’s  not 
business  as  usual  [anymore],”  said  the  East  Coast  IS  manager. 

■  Do  not  change  faster  than  the  IS  organization  is  able  to  absorb  change. 
“The  pace  of  change  has  to  be  tempered,  based  on  the  culture  of  the 
company,  economics,  and  the  ability  to  introduce  change  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  ”  said  Home  Insurance  Co.  CIO  Thomas  Gaughan.  CIOs  must  be  able 
to  understand  an  organization’s  cultural  limitations  and  opportunities. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  tip  comes  from  Whirlpool’s  Richard  Koeller. 
New  CIOs  must  put  the  ability  to  absorb  change,  both  by  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  users,  at  the  top  of  their  agendas,  instead  of  initially  focusing 
on  technology.  “It’s  not  that  the  other  issues  aren’t  important,”  he  said, 
“but  they  tend  to  get  done  [as  a  matter  of  course].”  — A.E.  Alter 


taken  care  of.  Under  the  new  CIO, 
you  are  a  free  agent.  You  are  only  as 
good  as  your  last  review.  ” 

Reorganizing  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment  is  probably  always 
painful,  but  when  the  CIO 
leaves  in  the  middle  of  the 
process,  the  pain  can  be 
especially  severe.  Michael 
S.  Heschel,  for  example,  left  Baxter 
International  Inc.  in  the  midst  of  a  re¬ 
organization  effort.  After  he  left, 
Baxter’s  top  executives  decided  to 
take  more  radical  steps:  They  elimi¬ 
nated  the  CIO  position  and  decentral¬ 
ized  IS.  These  changes  have  taken  a 
toll  on  the  people  Heschel  left  be¬ 
hind. 

“In  my  case,”  said  Bill  Reiher, 
Baxter’s  director  of  corporate  sys¬ 
tems,  “there  have  been  some  tough 
times.  Everything  used  to  come  fairly 
easily.  You  could  build  on  the  past. 
Now  that’s  changed.  In  some  cases, 
we’re  redoing  things  [we’ve  done  be¬ 
fore].  At  times,  it’s  frustrating.” 

The  new  regime  has  forced  IS 
managers  at  Baxter  to  take  on  new 
and  sometimes  uncomfortable  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  “It’s  good,  because 
we’ve  gotten  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  business  we’re  in,”  Reiher  said. 
“But  initially  it’s  been  viewed  as  neg¬ 
ative,  because  we’ve  viewed  our¬ 
selves  as  DP  people  and  now  we’re 
doing  something  different.  ” 

The  loss  of  the  highly  regarded 
Heschel  left  many  Baxter  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  with  the  impression,  at  least 
initially,  “that  we’re  losing  our  status, 
[we’re]  losing  a  CIO,  and  our  value  in 
the  company  is  lessened.  ” 

These  changes  have  created  a  field 
day  for  Chicago-area  recruiters. 
“The  headhunters  spent  a  lot  of  time 
calling  people  up.  I’m  sure  each  and 
every  person  in  DP  thought  about 
whether  or  not  to  leave.  ” 

Even  Reiher  came  close  to  moving 
on.  But  16  years  of  tenure  and  some 
attitude  adjustment  led  him  to  change 
his  mind  and  stay.  “It’s  a  matter  of 
how  you  look  at  things.  It’s  a  new  ex¬ 
perience;  you  learn  something  new, 
[and]  that’s  positive.  But  you  don’t 
see  that  initially.  You  see  all  the  neg¬ 
ative  things.  ”  [cjo] 
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Introducing  full-featured,  easy-to- 
use  telecommunications  software  that 
enables  your  PC  to  communicate  via 
FAX,  MODEM,  TWX  and  TELEX. 

Via  PC. 

Now  anyone  with  an  IBM  PC  (or 
100%  compatible),  a  modem  and  a 
faxboard*  can  send  and  receive  in  all 
four  modes.  With  Via  PC,  you  can 
transmit  documents  from  your  word 
processing  program.  You  can  even 
write  a  letter  or  message  using  nothing 
but  Via  PC’s  built-in  editor.  And  then 
send  it  out  in  the  mode  that’s  right  for 
your  message:  FAX,  MODEM,  TWX, 
TELEX  —  or  all  four. 

Via  PC  makes  telecommunications 
easier  throughout  your  company. 

You’ll  get  shorter  lines  at  the  FAX  ma¬ 
chine.  The  option  of  transmitting  your 


And  it’s  so  simple  to  use.  Within  ten 
minutes  after  installing  Via  PC,  you  can 
create,  edit  and  transmit  your  first 
message.  All  using  hardware  that’s 
readily  available  in  your  company. 

But  as  easy  as  it  is  to  use,  buying 
Via  PC  is  even  easier.  Because  there’s 
no  risk.  Order  a  copy  for  $595,  plus 
shipping  and  handling.  After  30  days,  if 
you’re  not  satisfied,  return  it  for  a 
complete  refund. 

Call  1-800-626-5444,  Ext.  503  and 

order  Via  PC  today.  Payment  accepted 
via  check,  AMEX,  VISA  or  MasterCard. 


message  “real-time”  or  “store-and- 
forward”  through  the  record-carrier  of 
your  choice.  And  the  ability  to  commu¬ 
nicate  anywhere  in  the  world  from  a 
desktop  or  a  laptop  PC. 


Via  PC 

Telecommunications  Software 


•Modem  required;  FAX  card  optional;  hard  drive  recommended.  When  sending  text-only  messages  —  80%  of  all  FAX  transmissions  — 
a  faxboard  is  unnecessary  if  you  use  an  International  Record  Carrier  service  such  as  International  Data  Refile  or  Western  Union. 

©1990  IDR  UniCom.  Inc.  Registered  Trademarks;  Via  PC  and  1DR  UniCom.  IDR  UniCom,  Inc.;  IBM.  International  Business  Machine  Corp. 


I  DR  UniCom.  Incorporated 

400  Stcnton  Avenue.  Plymouth  Meeting.  Pennsylvania  19462 
(215)  825-6500 


Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar  mistrusted  a  subordinate 
because  “He  reads  much;  he  is  a  great  observer, 
and  he  looks  quite  through  the  deeds  of  men.  .  .  . 
Such  men  are  dangerous.  ”  Today  those  characteristics  are 
being  sought  out  by  companies  threatened  by  unexpected 
competition  and  changes  in  their  business  climates.  In  an 
effort  to  offset  these  conditions,  many  companies  are  re¬ 
doubling  programs  to  monitor  and  catalogue  the  business 
environments  in  which  they  operate.  These  efforts,  collec¬ 
tively  defined  as  business  intelligence  activities,  range  from 
the  development  of  customized  databases  and  advanced 
content-analysis  software  to  the  more  prosaic  acts  of  join¬ 
ing  trade  associations  and  even  prowling  store  aisles. 
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Information  Management, 
Solution  Has  Emerged. 


Introducing  the  Information 
Management  Software  solution  from 
Computer  Associates.  It’s  built  around 
three  basic  ingredients. 

Proven,  high  performance  database 
management  systems. 

Comprehensive  software 
engineering  solutions. 

And  the  most  important  ingredient 
of  all: 

Availability. 

Everything  you  need-  everything 
you’ve  been  told  you  had  to  wait 
for-we  have  ready  and  available  today. 

Our  relational  database  technology 
doesn’t  need  to  “mature.” 


CA-IDMS®/DB  and 

CA-DATACOM/DB®  support  mission- 
critical  applications  at  thousands  of 
sites  around  the  world. 

In  addition,  CA’s  software 
engineering  solutions  are  the  most 
complete  and  tightly  integrated 
available.  They  include  the  industry’s 
most  successful  COBOL  development 
environment,  4GLs,  and  application 
generators.  With  facilities  to  manage 
testing,  maintenance,  implementation 
and  change  control. 

And  with  our  Computing 
Architecture  For  The  90s,  you’ll  be  able 
to  achieve  distributed 
processing  across  the 
widest  range  of  multiple 
operating  systems  and 

cAscomprnng  hardware  platforms.  And 
Architecture  For  our  unique  transparency 

ZZZesZ  software  is  only  one  of  the 
value  oj every  CA  ways  CA90s  protects  the 
software  solution,  tremendous  investment 

you’ve  made  in  your  present 
applications. 

Altogether  it’s  a  simple,  practical 
solution  you  can  benefit  from  just 
when  you  need  it  the  most. 

Today 


CA90s 


For  more  information  call  1-800-645-3003. 

©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 
711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787 
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view  intelligence  as  the  grease  of  the  decision-making  process. 
We  stay  very  close  to  the  executives  who  are  wrestling  with  the  decision 
and  get  most  of  our  direction  from  them  ”  —William  Sammon 


Advocates  of  BI  programs  say  the 
paybacks  are  huge.  ‘Tve  seen  com¬ 
panies  save  many  millions  of  dollars 
by  learning  news  in  advance,”  said 
Leonard  Fuld,  a  consultant  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  who  helps  corporate 
clients  develop  their  intelligence  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  cited  the  experience  of 
the  Coors  Brewing  Co.  of  Golden, 
Colo.,  as  one  example. 

It  was  1987,  and  the  beer-industry 
rumor  mill  was  convinced  that  mighty 
Anheuser-Busch,  the  nation’s  largest 
beer  producer,  was  preparing  a 
multi-million-dollar  marketing  blitz  to 
flood  Coors’  core  market  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  states  with  Busch 
Beer.  The  St.  Louis,  Mo. -based  An¬ 
heuser-Busch  had  not  yet  made  any 
overt  moves,  but  the  pressure  for  a 
decisive  response  from  Coors  would 
be  high.  A  preemptive  marketing 
counteroffensive  against  Busch  beer 
would  cost  Coors  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars — money  that  would  have  been 
misspent  if  the  rumors  proved  to  be 
false.  On  the  other  hand,  the  failure 
to  respond  to  an  actual  incursion 
could  cost  Coors  even  more  in  lost 
market  share  and  profit. 

At  many  companies,  knowing  what 
to  make  of  the  rumors  would  have 
called  for  equal  parts  of  gut  feeling 
and  guesswork,  but  at  Coors,  the 
evaluation  was  based  on  precise  in¬ 
formation,  astutely  analyzed:  Coors 
executives  had  determined  that  An- 
heuser-Busch’s  breweries  in  the  re¬ 
gion  simply  “couldn’t  produce  enough 
beer  to  back  up  such  an  effort — no 
way,”  said  Jim  Leonard,  Coors’  man¬ 
ager  of  competitive  analysis.  Based 
on  that  assessment,  no  action  was 
taken  by  Coors,  and  as  of  this  writ¬ 


ing,  Anheuser-Busch  had  still  not 
pushed  its  Busch  brand  forcefully 
into  that  market. 

Intelligence  gathering  may  be  the 
first  management  hot  button  of  the 
1990s.  When  Fuld  polls  the  attendees 
at  one  of  his  seminars,  he  finds  that 
the  vast  majority  have  intelligence 
programs  (although  virtually  all  began 
them  only  in  the  past  year  or  two). 
And  when  Phae  Dorman,  manager  of 
the  business  information  center  at 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  in  Midland, 
Mich.,  began  clipping  articles  on  the 
subject  of  business  intelligence,  her 
file  quickly  grew  to  be  more  than  two 
inches  thick.  Collectively,  the  articles 
revealed  to  her  a  sense  that  “people 
are  searching  for  some  .  .  .  way  to 
become  more  profitable.”  However, 
she  added,  while  companies’  intelli¬ 
gence  efforts  “seem  to  be  intensify¬ 
ing,  they’re  not  really  sure  how  to  go 
about  it.  ” 

While  the  terminology  of  business 
intelligence  might  appear  to  suggest 
illicit  information  gathering,  most  of 
what  is  gleaned  is  in  fact  a  matter  of 
public  record.  The  key  to  successful 
business-intelligence  efforts  lies  not 
so  much  in  what  is  discovered  but  in 
how  it  is  distilled  and  analyzed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Leonard,  “almost  all  of  the 
information  [Coors]  collected  on  [An¬ 
heuser-Busch]  and  their  brewing  ca¬ 
pacity  are  things  that  [Anheuser- 
Busch  has]  said  at  one  time  or 
another.  The  information  was  there 
for  the  picking.  ” 


B 


uilding  an  effective  intelli¬ 
gence  capability  depends  on 
the  company,  say  experts 
familiar  with  the  process; 


the  approach  must  be  custom-de¬ 
signed  to  fit  an  organization’s  individ¬ 
ual  needs.  “A  large  part  of  it  is  the 
culture  of  the  company,  ”  said  William 
Sammon,  director  of  planning  for 
New  York-based  Pfizer  Inc.’s  U.S. 
pharmaceuticals  group.  “We  don’t 
have  any  intelligence  system  per  se, 
because  it  has  become  a  routinized 
part  of  the  way  in  which  executives 
here  view  their  function.  [No  one 
goes]  forward  with  a  plan  unless  it  in¬ 
cludes  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the 
competitive  environment.  ” 

In  order  to  help  assure  that  intelli¬ 
gence  assessments  are  considered 
regularly  at  all  stages  of  the  planning 
process,  Pfizer  business  plans  are 
produced  by  teams  that  generally  in¬ 
clude  intelligence  analysts  and  infor¬ 
mation  executives  as  well  as  product 
and  marketing  specialists.  The  team 
members  from  the  intelligence  and  IS 
functions  provide  distilled  business  in¬ 
telligence  data,  while  the  executive 
leading  the  team  makes  the  ultimate 
assessment  of  the  information’s  value 
and  meaning.  “I  view  intelligence  as 
the  grease  of  the  decision-making 
process,”  said  Sammon,  whose  back¬ 
ground  includes  market  research  and 
securities  analysis.  “We  stay  very 
close  to  the  executives  who  are 
wrestling  with  the  decision  and  get 
most  of  our  direction  from  them.” 

Team  members  from  the  systems 
staff  may  spend  half  their  time  or 
more  working  on  the  team  project. 
To  be  truly  effective,  “[they]  need  to 
understand  the  information  [they]  are 
gathering:  what  it  means,  what  its 
implications  are,  what  its  sources 
are,  how  it  can  be  used,”  said  Vita 
Cassese,  vice  president  of  systems  at 
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the  pharmaceuticals  division. 

One  example  of  Pfizer’s  interdisci¬ 
plinary  approach  is  the  company’s  on¬ 
going  program  to  track  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  drug  prices  worldwide.  The 
company’s  sales  force  watches  direct 
competitors  and  reports  on  their 
pricing  and  marketing  moves;  the 
systems  people  maintain  a  detailed 
database  of  information  on  the  world¬ 
wide  drug  marketplace;  and  Sammon 
directs  a  research  staff  that  combs 
for  raw  data  to  add  to  that  database, 
looking  for  any  “nuance  or  insight” 
they  can  report  back  to  those  in  sales 
and  marketing. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  organi¬ 
zational  spectrum  from  Pfizer’s  main¬ 
stream  intelligence  activity  is  Dow 
Chemical’s  business  information  cen¬ 
ter.  Where  Pfizer  stresses  the  virtu¬ 
ally  automatic  inclusion  of  business 
intelligence  in  each  decision-making 
procedure  and  line  executives’  mas¬ 
tery  of  information-analysis  tech¬ 


niques,  Dow  supports  a  team  of 
skilled  research  librarians,  led  by 
Dorman,  to  act  as  an  available-on-de¬ 
mand  resource  for  its  executives. 
The  team’s  expertise  at  navigating 
the  intricacies  of  all  available  informa¬ 
tion  sources  often  makes  for  more 
elegant  searches,  but  it  also  creates 
some  impediments.  “We  don’t  often 
see  the  whole  picture,”  Dorman  said. 
“Part  of  our  challenge  is  to  draw 
enough  out  of  [company  executives] 
to  figure  out  what  they  need.  .  .  . 
The  more  pieces  to  the  puzzle  we 
have,  the  better  able  we  are  to  fit  the 
search.” 

Other  companies  fall  between 
those  two  poles  of  organizational 
style,  using  intelligence  data  on  a 
more  ad  hoc  or  situation-specific  ba¬ 
sis  than  Pfizer,  but  with  intelligence 
experts  who  are  closer  to  the  senior 
management  team  than  those  at 
Dow,  advising  decision-makers  while 
making  few  of  the  ultimate  judgments 


themselves.  One  such  organization  is 
Coors’  intelligence  unit.  Leonard, 
who  leads  that  effort,  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  project  engineering  man¬ 
ager.  He  had  organizational  exposure 
in  middle  management,  but  no  formal 
background  in  business  intelligence 
when  he  learned  that  senior  Coors 
marketing  executives  wanted  to  have 
someone  in-house  to  evaluate  other 
brewers’  marketing  activities.  “I  had 
wanted  to  get  into  strategic  planning 
when  this  opportunity  came  along,” 
he  recalled.  “This  was  back  in  1981, 
and  no  one  knew  anything  about  how 
to  do  it.  ” 

Since  moving  into  his  current  role, 
Leonard  has  become,  in  his  own 
words,  “self-taught”  in  the  art  of  sec¬ 
ond-guessing  Coors’  competitors, 
trying  to  “predict  what  their  future 
strategies  are  going  to  be.”  Leon¬ 
ard’s  analyses — the  Anheuser-Busch 
estimate  being  perhaps  the  most  fa¬ 
mous — are  fed  to  the  sales  and  mar- 


Hot  Off  the 
Network 

Lincoln  National  will 
soon  begin  publication  of 
an  in-house,  computer- 
assembled  and 
-distributed  news  digest 

What  may  be  the  business 
world’s  first  electronically  as¬ 
sembled  and  distributed 
newspaper  should  begin  publication 
soon  at  Lincoln  National  Corp.,  the 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  financial  services 
and  banking  firm.  Designed  to  re¬ 
place  the  hard-copy  daily  news  di¬ 
gest  presently  prepared  by  the 


company’s  corporate  information 
staff,  the  computer-edited  morning 
report  will  be  sent  via  the  corporate 
electronic-mail  network  to  some 
2,000  Lincoln  National  headquarters 
employees. 

Making  the  editorial  choices  for 
this  automated  newspaper  is  a  text- 
retrieval  and  intelligent-correlation 
package  called  Metamorph  from 
Thunderstone  Software  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  Metamorph,  which  is  based  on 
software  first  developed  for  U.S. 
government  intelligence  analysis, 
will  be  used  to  scan  the  full  text  of 
all  news  stories  as  they  are  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  major  wire  services 
and  then  pull  out  only  those  items 
that  contain  information  of  interest. 

Metamorph  selects  text  by  actu¬ 
ally  assessing  its  meaning  rather 
than  by  simply  looking  for  key 
words  and  matching  them  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  list.  It  is  designed,  for 


example,  to  pull  out  items  about 
revolutions  and  civil  wars  even  if  the 
user  only  offers  an  initial  description 
like  “political  turmoil.”  The  soft¬ 
ware  can  also  be  used  to  search  for 
text  containing  key  concepts  stored 
in  virtually  any  machine-readable 
database,  whether  online  or  stored 
on  tape,  diskette  or  CD-ROM. 

With  these  capabilities  in  mind, 
Lincoln  National  is  storing  all  incom¬ 
ing  news  items  electronically,  along 
with  E-mail  messages  and  reports, 
so  they  can  be  searched  for  later 
reference.  The  company  is  even 
considering  asking  executives  to 
build  electronic  files  of  things  like 
their  descriptions  of  the  business 
situations  they  encounter  and  the 
difficulties  they  resolve.  These  col¬ 
lections  of  anecdotal  information, 
too,  would  be  searchable  by  Meta¬ 
morph. 

— P.  Konstadt 
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here  Pfizer  stresses  the  virtually  automatic  inclusion  of  business 
intelligence  in  each  decision-making  procedure  and  line  executives'  mastery 
of  information- analysis  techniques,  Dow  supports  a  team  of  skilled  research 
librarians  to  act  as  an  available -on- demand  resource  for  its  executives. 


keting  organization,  which  then  uses 
them  to  guide  their  own  efforts. 

Business-intelligence  systems 
rely  on  a  variety  of  technol¬ 
ogies.  For  instance,  CD- 
ROMs — devices  the  size  of 
a  small  book  that  play  standard-sized 
compact  disks  holding  a  quarter-mil¬ 
lion  pages  of  information  each — put 
almost  immeasurable  amounts  of 
readily  searchable  data  within  easy 
reach.  Among  the  commercially  avail¬ 
able  CDs  relevant  to  intelligence 
gathering  are  real-estate  transfer 
records,  court  decisions  and  case 
files,  government-mandated  financial 
reports,  encyclopedias  and  technical 
reference  works. 

Online  databases  contain  the  latest 
developments  in  virtually  every  tech¬ 
nical  area,  up-to-the-minute  news 
summaries  and  reports,  and  such 
timely  data  as  current  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  filings,  court 
decisions  and  product  announce¬ 
ments  (see  related  story). 

Expert-systems-based  search  and 
screening  systems  sift  through  entire 
texts  to  find  key  words  or  even 
vaguely  defined  concepts,  then  auto¬ 
matically  extract  the  relevant  materi¬ 
al.  They  can  also  help  users  define 
search  parameters,  then  adapt  those 
protocols  as  the  users’  interests  or 
information  needs  change.  The  fast¬ 
est  and  most  robust  of  such  tools  can 
sift  through  hundreds  of  pages  of  text 
per  second  but  may  cost  a  quarter- 
million  dollars  or  more  to  implement, 
as  Leonard  found  on  a  recent  shop¬ 
ping  trip.  But  even  at  that  price,  the 


potential  of  being  able  to  find  an  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  information  buried  in 
a  massive  database  is  awfully  alluring. 

Said  Leonard,  “We’ve  had  this  hap¬ 
pen  so  many  times:  The  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  says  he  wants  to 
know  something  right  away.  I  go  to 
the  file  where  I  think  it  would  be,  but 
it’s  not  there  [because]  someone  else 
with  a  different  idea  had  filed  it  differ¬ 
ently.  ...  We  have  failed  to  come  up 
with  information  people  need  just  be¬ 
cause  of  that,  [and]  it’s  frustrating.  ” 

Among  the  more  generic  technol¬ 
ogies  used  in  intelligence  gathering 
are  spreadsheets,  which  allow  for  the 
correlation  of  innumerable  bits  of 
data  into  coherent  portraits;  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  teleconferencing, 
which  facilitate  the  high  level  of  com¬ 
munication  needed  by  effective  intel¬ 
ligence  operations;  and  powerful 
desktop  computers,  which  provide 
the  raw  computational  muscle  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  other  items. 
Most  of  these  IT  tools  have  come  to 
be  used  widely  for  intelligence  in  part 
because  they  are  already  in  broad 
use  for  other  functions,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  handy  when  the  need  arises. 

While  information  and  intelligence 
executives  praise  their  electronic 
data  assets,  they  also  stress  that  non- 
technology-dependent  resources  pro¬ 
vide  vital  information  as  well.  At  Dow 
Chemical,  for  example,  membership 
in  chemical-  and  pharmaceutical-in¬ 
dustry  trade  associations  provides  re¬ 
searchers  with  access  to  a  wealth  of 
information,  according  to  Dorman. 
“To  ignore  those  things  is  a  very 
dangerous  attitude  to  take,”  she  said. 


“You  may  be  missing  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  piece  of  the  puzzle  if  you  think 
you  looked  at  everything  by  just  us¬ 
ing  online  databases.  ” 

Sales  forces  in  the  field  can  also 
provide  substantial  data.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  simply  walking  through  retail 
stores  can  tell  a  great  deal  about 
competitors,  according  to  Sidney 
Diamond,  vice  president  of  worldwide 
information  services  at  Black  & 
Decker  Corp.  of  Towson,  Md.  “You 
can  see  what  your  competitors  are 
doing  [and]  how  much  shelf  space 
they  have,”  he  said.  At  Coors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Leonard,  field  salespeople 
have  a  special  hot-line  telephone 
number  to  call  with  any  scrap  of  in¬ 
formation  they  might  pick  up.  “We 
tell  them:  ‘Keep  your  ears  to  the 
ground  and  don’t  worry  about  over¬ 
kill.  Just  because  others  might  not 
recognize  it  doesn’t  mean  it  won’t 
prove  to  be  important.  ’  ” 

Assembling  the  information  is  only 
the  first  part  of  the  intelligence  pro¬ 
cess.  Without  carefully  weighing  the 
facts  and  analyzing  the  patterns, 
looking  at  intelligence  data  is  “like 
the  blind  men  and  the  elephant,  ”  said 
Fuld,  with  no  one  certain  about  the 
real  nature  of  what  they  are  touch¬ 
ing.  Fuld  advocates  a  technique  he 
calls  “intelligence  by  walking 
around”:  people  talking  face  to  face 
about  the  individual  facts  that  have 
been  gathered  until  the  patterns  be¬ 
come  clear.  That’s  also  the  best  way 
to  see  that  valuable  information  finds 
its  way  to  the  people  who  might  need 
it,  he  added,  because  “you  cannot 
possibly  anticipate  who  is  going  to 
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The  State  of  New  Mexico’s  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
needed  word  processing,  spread¬ 
sheet  and  database  applications. 
And  reliability. 

After  evaluating  different  sys¬ 
tems  for  user  preference,  price  and 
performance,  they  chose  Hyundai? 
Hyundai’s  18-month  warranty  lasts 
much  longer  than  those  offered  by 
other  brands.  And  things  that  last 
count  for  a  lot  in  the  Southwest. 

Hyundai  has  the  broadest  line 
of  PC-compatible  computers  and 
peripherals  available.  From  power¬ 
ful  desktop  machines  to  the  latest 
portables.  All  competitively  priced 
and  available  from  a  first-class, 
nationwide  network  of  dealers. 

For  information  systems  that 
make  a  lasting  impression,  call  on 
Hyundai.  The  State  of  New  Mexico 
did.  Hyundai  Electronics  America, 
166  Baypointe  Parkway, 

San  Jose,  CA  95134 


MODEMS 


/'“'N 
□  O 

NETWORKING 


HYUNDAI  PCs  ARE 

MAKING  THEIR  MARK 

IN  NEW  MEXICO. 


IT’S  A  PLACE  USED  TO  THINGS  LASTING  A  LONG  TIME. 


I 
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ithout  carefully  weighing  the  facts  and  analyzing  the  patterns,  looking 
at  intelligence  data  is  “like  the  blind  men  and  the  elephant,  ”  said 
Fuld,  with  no  one  certain  about  the  real  nature  of  what  they  are  touching. 


need  what  piece  of  information  at 
what  point  in  time.” 

The  evaluation  process  can  itself 
be  tortuous,  according  to  Pfizer’s 
Sammon.  “You  need  to  have  a  base 
of  knowledge  to  ask,  ‘Does  it  fit  or 
doesn’t  it?’  ”  Intelligence  that  seems 
to  contradict  prevailing  wisdom  sig¬ 
nals  the  need  for  more  investigation. 
“Just  because  it  doesn’t  fit,  don’t  dis¬ 
card  it.  .  .  .  It  may  be  valuable.” 
Sammon  also  advises  novice  analysts 
to  be  careful  that  their  sources  are 
not  all  talking  to  each  other,  passing 
the  same  information  around  while 
making  it  appear  that  each  knows  it 
independently.  That  “echo  effect” 
can  lead  the  analyst  to  give  more 
weight  to  something  than  it  actually 
deserves  and  “leads  to  group  think,” 
he  said. 

Most  information  executives  today 
would  not  even  try  to  imagine  how 
specific  corporate  functions  could  get 
by  without  IT  tools.  But  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  area,  Cassese  believes  that  the 
loss  of  computers  would  simply  be  a 
problem  to  work  around.  “If  I  had 
one  tool  I  could  hang  onto,  it  would 
be  my  human  resource,”  she  said.  “I 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  survive  without 
the  people  who  understand  the  infor¬ 
mation.  ” 

Corporate  economic  survival  today 
depends  on  more  than  just  effectively 
controlling  an  organization’s  internal 
functions;  it  requires  being  able  to 
understand  and  exploit  the  business 
environment  it  shares  with  its  com¬ 
petitors.  “Every  company  is  privy  to 
the  same  basic  information,  ”  said 
Fuld.  “The  ones  that  win  are  the 
ones  that  know  how  to  use  it  in  their 
own  organizations.  ”  Eio \ 


Intelligence  Packages 


A  variety  of  news-search  and  -filtration  services  are 
providing  companies  with  a  concentrated  dose  of 
custom-focused  information 

Anew  family  of  information  services  is  using  computers  and  advanced 
software  to  distill  the  daily  flood  of  business-related  news  into  a  con¬ 
centrated,  potent  resource  for  executives  and  analysts.  All  rely  on  fil¬ 
tering  devices  that  continuously  monitor  significant  business-information 
and  news  organizations.  Some  supply  daily  summaries  by  fax,  E-mail  or 
postal  service,  while  others  offer  equipment  that  signals  users  immediately 
whenever  a  noteworthy  item  is  transmitted  by  any  covered  source. 

The  most  timely  of  these  new  services  is  called  NewsEDGE,  offered  by 
Desktop  Data  Inc.,  of  Waltham,  Mass.  NewsEDGE  provides  instant  notifi¬ 
cation  whenever  a  relevant  story  is  transmitted  by  any  wire  service  select¬ 
ed  by  the  customer.  The  service  screens  all  traffic  and  searches  for  stories 
that  contain  any  of  the  specific  key  words  chosen  by  the  subscriber.  In 
addition,  the  service  provides  for  the  storage  of  all  traffic  for  a  period  of 
time  to  allow  for  subsequent  searches  if  the  subscriber’s  interests  or  needs 
change.  NewsEDGE  uses  software  and  transmitting  gear  provided  by 
Desktop  Data,  but  the  actual  processing  and  storage  takes  place  on  the 
subscriber’s  own  personal  computer. 

Less  timely,  but  also  less  dependent  on  desktop  electronics,  is  the  ser¬ 
vice  called  First!  offered  by  Individual  Inc.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  First! 
provides  a  daily  compendium  of  stories  of  note  that  can  be  delivered  by  fax 
or  electronic  mail  for  reading  first  thing  the  next  morning.  First!  searches 
many  of  the  same  sources  as  NewsEDGE — but  it  uses  a  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed  screening  technique  that  can  analyze  the  concepts  in  the  text  and  find 
stories  of  note  even  if  they  don’t  contain  any  of  the  key  words  specified  by 
the  subscriber.  At  present,  First!  covers  only  stories  of  interest  to  the 
high-technology  industry,  but  according  to  company  President  Yosi  Am- 
ram,  the  industry  range  will  be  expanded  in  the  coming  months. 

The  Executive  Briefing  provided  by  Western  Union  of  Upper  Saddle  Riv¬ 
er,  N.J.,  uses  similar  full-text  searching  technology,  but  not  on  the  daily 
news  stream.  Instead  it  scans  the  latest  week’s  additions  to  whichever  of 
the  hundreds  of  information  databases  might  be  of  interest  to  the  particular 
subscriber  and  provides  a  weekly  report.  — P.  Konstadt 
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Oracle  database  software  lets  businesses  take  advantage  of  each  new  generation  of  low  cost  computing . 

Cost  per  Ml  P  (millions  of 
istructions  per  second)  is  the  most 


common  measure  of  computer 


)st-effectiveness. 


Source:  Gartner  Group  1 990 
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Whatever  types  of  computer  a 
business  buys  today,  there’s  sure  to 
be  something  significantly  better 
and  cheaper  tomorrow. 

Yet  companies  continue  to  sink 
money  into  software  that  runs  on 
only  one  kind  of  computer. 
Locking  themselves  out  of  newer, 
more  cost-efficient  computers. 

This  trap  is  avoidable  for  most 
companies.  All  they  need  is  the 


The  room-sized  computers 
in  1 958  had  an  average  cost 
per  MIP  over  $20  million. 


right  software.  Software  that 
works  with  virtually  every 
computer  and  network.  Present  or 
future. 

Oracle  has  become  the  world’s 
largest  database  software  company 
by  providing  just  that.  Software 
that  runs  on  virtually  every  type 
of  mainframe,  minicomputer, 
workstation  and  PC. 

And  every  time  a  newer,  faster, 
more  cost  efficient  computer  has 
come  along,  Oracle  has  provided 


the  database  software  not  only  to 
run  on  it,  but  allow  it  to  share  data 
with  existing  computers  as  well. 

Call  1-800-633-1059  Ext.  9613 
for  more  information. 

Fortunately,  you  no  longer  have 
to  predict  the  future  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 


Software  that  runs  on  all  your  computers. 


By  1968,  minicomputers 
lowered  the  costs  to  a 
more  accessable  $3.7 
million  per  MIP. 


By  1978,  personal  computers 
began  appearing.  Crude,  but 
relatively  affordable  at 
$46,000  per  MIP. 


1988.  Microcomputers 
revolutionize  business. 
Largely  because  the  average 
cost  per  MIP  dropped  to 
k  under  $1,300. 
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Microcomputers  used  to  be  regarded  by  CIOs  as  a  threat  to  their  authority. 
Now  they  are  embraced  as  a  corporate  asset,  valued  as  a  tool  for  evangelizing 
IT’s  strategic  potential,  and  managed  with  respectful  deftness. 


m 

Pp  he  word  CIOs  use  most  often  in 

1 1  discussing  personal  computers 

||  is  control,  but  in  the  1990s  con- 

||  trol  does  not  imply  forcing  the 

-L,  IS  department’s  technical  vision 

of  computing  on  the  rest  of  the  organization. 
That  idea,  in  fact,  has  become  taboo.  “The 
whole  concept  of  grabbing  control  of  PCs  is 
wrong;  you  don’t  do  that,  ”  said  Michael  Sim¬ 
mons,  group  executive  and  executive  vice 
president  of  technology  and  operations  at  the 
Bank  of  Boston.  Instead,  control  is  about 
managing  what  has  come  to  be  viewed  as  to¬ 
day’s  key  corporate  asset:  information. 

CIOs’  key  concerns  revolve  around  how  to 
move  mission-critical  applications  from  main¬ 
frames  and  minicomputers  to  networks  of  per¬ 
sonal  computers  without  losing  control  of  data 
access,  integrity  and  consistency.  This  in¬ 
volves  providing  both  security  and  support 
and  maintenance.  And  while  user  training  is 
also  important,  most  CIOs  look  to  improved 
interfaces  as  the  key  to  minimizing  the  train¬ 
ing  expense  without  skimping  on  users’ 
needs. 

Concerns  about  technical  issues,  such  as 
choosing  a  hardware  platform  and  assuring 
compatibility  and  connectivity,  have  lessened 
as  companies  move  toward  open  architectures 
(see  related  story);  and  although  companies 
continue  to  have  concerns  over  purchasing 
control,  price/performance  and  overall  cost, 
these  have  shifted  from  the  top  of  the  list  to 
the  bottom. 

This  has  all  changed  from  a  decade  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stuart  A.  Walker,  vice  president  of 
business  information  systems  at  United  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  a  Morristown,  N.J. -based  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  “CIOs  have  really  come  full  circle 
on  PCs,  ”  he  said.  “[They]  were  terrified  in 
the  beginning.  They  looked  at  PCs  as  eroding 


STUART  WALKER  (left)  sees  a  change  in  CIOs’  perceptions;  DAN  SNYDER  (above)  be¬ 
lieves  that  “PCs  are  overbought.  ” 

their  empire.  ” 

Today,  Walker  continued,  CIOs  believe  that 
PCs  have  made  their  jobs  easier.  For  one 
thing,  employees  are  more  aware  of  the  em¬ 
powering  benefits  of  technology,  so  the  mes¬ 
sianic  role  of  the  information  systems  profes¬ 
sional  is  simplified.  PCs  have  also  helped  to 
reduce  the  pressure  of  the  applications  back¬ 
log  by  enabling  users  to  take  more  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  own  computing  needs. 

Such  empowerment  has  its  drawbacks, 
however:  For  every  application  created  on  a 
PC,  there  is  a  collection  of  data  that  may  be 
needed  by  but  not  be  accessible  to  other  parts 
of  the  company,  Walker  said.  “So  the  CIO’s 
task  now  is  to  be  sure  [that]  the  data  that  is 
collected,  stored  and  manipulated  on  PCs  is 
accessible  to  others  and  consistent  with  the 
data  on  other  PCs.” 

That  is  a  tall  order  for  CIOs,  as  well  as  a 
source  of  irony.  What  were  once  considered 
“toy”  computers  have  become,  in  the  1990s, 
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nted  power  within  your  reach, 
it  within  everyone  else’s. 


With  most  computers,  you  have 
to  give  up  power  to  save  money. 
And  whatever  level  of  power  you 
settle  for,  it’s  usually  difficult  for 
anyone  but  an  expert  to  use. 

Hewlett-Packard  has  a  better  way. 

Our  full  line  of  RISC-based  com¬ 
puters  offers  a  wide  range  of 
power  levels.  At  prices  that  let 
you  base  your  choice  on  per¬ 
formance  rather  than  budget. 

And  when  you  add  HP’s  NewWave 
Office  system,  people  can  put 
this  power  to  use  quickly  and 
easily  from  their  desktop  PCs. 
Which  leads  to  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  computers  have  always 
promised,  but  rarely  delivered. 


37  computers  give  you  the 
choice  of  power  you  need. 

That’s  a  pretty  impressive 
number  of  RISC  systems.  But  the 
numbers  that  will  impress  you 
more  are  right  on  your  bottom 
line.  Our  RISC  minicomputers 
start  at  under  $15,000.  Our  high 
end  of  the  power  spectrum  gives 
you  mainframe  performance  at 
minicomputer  prices. 

Of  course,  the  initial  price  is  only 
one  part  of  the  equation.  Since 
RISC  architecture  is  simpler,  it’s 
fundamentally  more  reliable. 
And  that  means  lower  mainte¬ 
nance  and  service  costs.  In  short, 
a  dramatically  lower  cost  of 
ownership. 

If  you  think  you  can  get  these 
advantages  from  DEC  and  IBM, 
think  again.  DEC  doesn’t  offer 
a  complete  range  of  RISC  sys¬ 
tems.  And  IBM  only  offers  RISC 
technology  in  workstations. 

The  competition  can’t  offer  you 
the  same  level  of  software  com¬ 
patibility,  either.  If  you  went 
with  IBM,  you’d  have  to  migrate 
across  different  families  to  even 
approach  the  range  of  computing 


power  we  can  provide  in  a  single 
compatible  HP  systems  family. 

Finally,  power  that  people  find 
easy  to  use. 

That’s  the  whole  idea  behind 
HP  NewWave  Office  system.  Its 
unique  object-based  technology 
lets  all  of  your  information 
resources  work  together.  And 
gives  users  a  consistent  inter¬ 
face  across  mainframes,  minis, 
workstations  and  PCs. 

It  also  integrates  information  from 
your  current  applications  and  inte¬ 
grates  existing  DOS  applications, 
regardless  of  the  vendor.  IBM 
OfficeVision  doesn’t.  What’s 
more,  HP  NewWave  Office  is 
based  on  industry-standard  net¬ 
working,  and  runs  on  HP’s  UNIX® 
system-based  computers,  HP 
3000  systems  and  OS/2  operating 
systems. 

Beyond  this,  HP  NewWave  Office 
incorporates  an  extraordinary 
new  “agents”  capability  Agents 
can  handle  a  wide  range  of 
sophisticated  tasks.  For  instance, 
they  can  automatically  gather 
data,  analyze  it,  generate  a  report 
and  distribute  it. 

The  net  result  of  HP’s  approach 
is  this:  Applications  and  infor¬ 
mation  are  right  where  people 
want  them-at  their  fingertips. 
Which  puts  real  power  where  it’s 
needed  most.  The  kind  of  useful 
power  you  always  hoped  to  get 
out  of  your  company  computer 
system. 

Call  us  at  1-800-752-0900,  Ext. 
1480  for  more  information.  We 
promise  a  very  powerful  experi¬ 
ence  for  you,  and  for  everyone 
else  in  your  office. 
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^\^hen  there  is  inconsistency  across  the 
enterprise ,  you  cant  really  leverage  the  corporate 
data  asset.  It's  like  pre-1992  Europe.  Each 
individual  country  can't  be  as  effective  when 
everything  is  done  differently  from  nation  to 

nation . " 

—Neal  Franking 


NEAL  FRANK¬ 
ING:  building  a 
corporatewide  PC 
infrastructure 


harbors  of  key  corporate 
data  and  a  necessary  tool  at 
all  levels  of  the  organization. 
Just  as  managing  the  rapid 
proliferation  of  stand-alone 
machines  was  the  PC  man¬ 
agement  challenge  of  the  ’80s,  managing  the 
data  dispersed  throughout  an  organization  on 
networked  PCs  will  be  the  challenge  of  this 
decade. 

The  CIO  is  better  positioned  than  anyone 
else  in  the  corporation  for  “managing  the  en¬ 
terprisewide  issues  and  leveraging  the  enter¬ 
prisewide  resources,”  said  Neal  Franking,  di¬ 
rector  of  corporate  information  services  at 
Intel  Corp.  in  Folsom,  Calif.  Intel  is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  a  corporatewide  PC  in¬ 
frastructure  under  which  its  14,000  employ¬ 
ees  worldwide  will  be  able  to  store  and  access 
data  in  a  consistent  manner. 

Franking’s  vision  of  a  corporatewide  PC  in¬ 
frastructure  grew  from  evidence  that  each  of 
the  company’s  11,000  personal  computers 
was  used  only  about  two  hours  a  day.  Intel’s 
PC  productivity  rate  is  not  atypical;  much  of 
the  current  focus  on  using  PCs  as  true  data- 
processing  vehicles  arose  from  the  need  to 
get  higher  returns  out  of  the  huge  investment 
in  hardware  and  software.  “And  so,  how  you 
take  advantage  of  that  resource  more  effec¬ 
tively  becomes  a  concern,  ”  he  said. 

According  to  Franking,  creating  the  infra¬ 
structure  involves  a  long  list  of  system  man¬ 
agement  issues,  the  most  immediate  of  which 
concern  the  consistency  of  data  storage  and 
access.  “When  there  is  inconsistency  across 
the  enterprise,  you  can’t  really  leverage  the 
corporate  data  asset,  ”  he  said.  “It’s  like  pre- 
1992  Europe.  Each  individual  country  can’t  be 
as  effective  when  everything  is  done  different¬ 
ly  from  nation  to  nation.  ...  We  want  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  Munich  to  be  able  to  access  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  also  be  of  interest  to  a  worker 
in  Tokyo.” 

Building  such  an  infrastructure  is  a  long 


process,  however,  even  for  the  company  that 
designed  and  manufactures  the  engine  of  the 
IBM-compatible  personal  computer.  Franking 
estimated  that  it  would  take  until  the  mid- 
1990s  to  complete.  The  company  is  standard¬ 
izing  on  its  own  32-bit  chips — ’386  and 
above — to  avoid  future  architectural  changes. 
Using  E-mail  (currently  the  only  common  ap¬ 
plication  across  the  entire  company)  as  a 
springboard,  consistent  access  and  storage 
methods  should  be  in  place  by  the  middle  of 
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next  year.  Then  the  company  will  distribute 
data  management  and  client/server  comput¬ 
ing,  “but  all  of  the  technology  won’t  be  in 
place  for  several  years,”  he  said. 

Intel’s  approach  to  personal  computing  il¬ 
lustrates  what  Bank  of  Boston’s  Simmons  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  three  essential  layers  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  planning:  a  strategic  business 
plan,  a  tactical  plan  and  a  technology  plan. 
The  tactical  plan  determines  which  areas  of 
the  company  need  personal  computers  and/or 
networks  to  enable  workers  to  carry  out  the 
strategic  business  plan.  The  technology  plan 
stipulates  what  types  of  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  are  necessary  to  support  each  part  of 
the  tactical  plan.  “Then  you  exercise  as  much 
control  as  necessary  to  keep  the  corporation 
out  of  trouble,  ”  Simmons  said. 

Is  it  possible,  however,  to  keep  the  com¬ 
pany  out  of  trouble  without  exerting  com¬ 
plete  control?  Some  CIOs  believe  that  less 
is  more  when  it  comes  to  personal  computers. 
Among  the  PC  skeptics  is  Dan  Snyder,  vice 
president  of  MIS  at  Tyson  Foods  Inc. ,  of 


Springdale,  Ark.,  who  said  that  “PCs  are  alex  henry: 
overbought.  ”  Snyder,  whose  department  sup-  ^he  interface  « 

ports  about  700  users  in  30  locations  in  11  — - 

states,  spearheaded  a  move  to  distributed 
networks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VAX 
minicomputers,  Micro  VAXes  and  terminals 
when  the  company  had  to  upgrade  its  Sperry 
equipment.  In  Snyder’s  view,  personal  com¬ 
puters  present  corporate  and  data  security 
problems. 

“One  of  my  big  concerns  is  the  human  na¬ 
ture  of  people  failing  to  back  up  data  with  the 
frequency  necessary  to  ensure  [its]  safety,” 

Snyder  said.  “And  we  have  big  security  con¬ 
cerns.  Anyone  with  half  a  brain  about  PCs  can 
come  sit  at  your  PC  and  call  up  sensitive  in¬ 
formation.  That’s  why  its  better  to  have  infor¬ 
mation  residing  on  a  [central  computer]  where 
it’s  secure  and  safe.” 

Data  security  was  also  a  major  concern  to 
the  William  Morris  Agency  Inc. ,  the  world’s 
oldest  and  largest  talent  agency,  based  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  The  agency  is  standardiz¬ 
ing  on  the  workstation  from  NeXT  Inc.  as  the 
main  tool  for  its  entertainment  agents.  “Our 
business  is  information:  who  you  know  and 
things  of  that  sort,”  said  Alex  Henry,  director 
of  MIS.  “We’re  very  sensitive  about  our 
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What  does  Compaq  give  386  users 
who  expect  the  moon? 


Giving  demanding  users 
the  best  PC  possible  is  a 
tradition  at  Compaq. 

A  tradition  we  upheld 
when  we  introduced  the 
world’s  first  PCs  based 
on  Intel’s  386  and  386SX 
microprocessors.  And  a 
tradition  that  continues  in 
our  comprehensive  line  of 
desktop  PCs. 

Within  this  line  you’ll  find  six  different  levels  of 
386  performance  and  affordability.  And  a  PC  designed 
to  give  you  the  perfect  balance  of  features  and  power. 
You’ll  find  the  reliability  and  compatibility  you’ve 
come  to  expect  from  Compaq.  Plus  the  flexibility  to 
choose  from  a  wide  array  of  optional  features. 

You’ll  also  find  an  Authorized  COMPAQ  Computer 
Dealer,  who’s  trained  to  match  the  right  peripherals 
and  software  with  the  right  PC.  And  to  tailor  a  solution 
to  your  exact  needs.  All  at  prices  that  are  more 
competitive  than  ever. 

Come  look  at  the  COMPAQ 
DESKPRO  386N  Personal  Computer, 
for  example.  It’s  a  full-function  PC 


with  breakthrough 
features  for  networked 
environments.  As  a 
stand-alone  PC,  its 
16-MHz  386SX 
microprocessor 
handles  all  of  the 
general  business 
applications  our 
other  386SX-based  PCs 
run.  With  so  many  integrated  features,  you  can  take  care 
of  your  expansion  needs  using  only  two  slots. 

And  it  comes  with  a  host  of  unique  network 
features  like  multilevel  security,  making  it  the  best 
full-function  PC  for  connected  environments.  All  of 
this  fits  neatly  into  a  space-saving  design. 

The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386s 
Personal  Computer  is  also  designed 
to  handle  general  business 
applications.  Its  16-MHz  386SX 
microprocessor  gives  you  exceptional  386 
performance.  And  its  32-bit  architecture  lets  you 
run  today’s  popular  business  software.  It  also 
offers  the  flexibility  to  run  tomorrow’s  advanced 
business  software. 


COMPAQ.  DESKPRO.  Registered  Ui  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  Product  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  other  companies.  ©1990  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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users  will  find  everything  they  need 
to  manage  databases  and  speed  through  complex 

spreadsheets  in  the  COMPAQ 
DESKPRO  386S/20  Personal 
Computer.  It  delivers  the  maximum 
in  20-MHz  386SX  performance  and 
a  broad  range  of  integrated  features. 

The  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/20e  Personal 
Computer  is  for  experienced  users.  It’s  perfect  for 
demanding  applications  like  presentation  graphics. 
And  it’s  loaded  with  high- 
performance  features  like  an 
advanced  cache  architecture. 

So  it  runs  up  to  50%  faster  than 
other  20-MHz,  non-cached  386-based  PCs. 

For  users  doing  similar  jobs,  but  with  more 
stringent  performance  needs,  we  offer  the  COMPAQ 
DESKPRO  386/25e  Personal  Computer.  Its  25-MHz 
32-bit  performance  lets  you  fly  through  financial 
analysis  as  well  as  other  demanding  applications. 
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It’s  the  perfect 
■  personal 

computer  for 
people  who 
are  serious 

number  crunchers,  administrators 
who  manage  massive  loads  of 
information  and  engineers  who 
work  on  generating  complex  two- 
dimensional  CAD  drawings. 

At  the  most  demanding  level  of  386  computing  are 
the  power  users  who  do  graphic-intensive  applications 
like  3-D  CAD  drawings  and  other  performance¬ 
intensive  applications.  These  people  need  the  kind  of 
high  performance  that  the  COMPAQ  DESKPRO  386/33L 
Personal  Computer  delivers.  It 
combines  the  fastest  386  chip 
with  high-performance  innovations. 

And  it  lets  you  easily  upgrade  to  the 


power  and  performance  of  a  486  chip. 

If  you’re  looking  for  the  386  desktop  PC  that  simply 
works  better  for  whatever  you  do,  call  1-800-231-0900, 
Operator  129.  In  Canada,  call  1-800-263-5868,  Operator  129. 

comma 


It  simply  works  better. 
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STEVEN  HEIT:  providing  central  service  and  support 


data.  ”  Consequently,  although  the  NeXT 
comes  standard  with  an  optical  disk  for  great¬ 
er  storage  capability,  the  company  only 
equips  individual  agents  with  40M  hard  disks; 
optical  disks  containing  sensitive  corporate  in¬ 
formation  are  used  only  on  servers,  which  are 
kept  in  secure  areas  and  are  only  accessible 
with  security  passes. 

Tyson’s  Snyder  said  that  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  corporate  data,  centralized  minicom¬ 
puters  enable  him  to  provide  productivity 
tools  to  dispersed  users  more  easily.  “There 
are  a  lot  of  capabilities  [graphics  packages,  the 
ability  to  crunch  numbers]  that  work  better  if 
everyone  is  able  to  access  them  from  one 
point,”  he  said.  “PCs  tend  to  create  islands, 
and  that  bothers  me.  The  organization  should 
be  more  controlled  and  integrated.” 

Related  to  CIOs’  concerns  about  control 
are  support  and  maintenance  issues:  If  key 
corporate  data  and  applications  are  out  on 
networked  PCs,  those  networks  must  be  up 
and  the  information  contained  on  them  easily 


accessible  at  all  times.  In  fact,  ensuring  ease 
of  use  is  a  crucial  part  of  CIOs’  support  and 
maintenance  strategies.  The  well-publicized 
emphasis  on  the  human  interface  is  not  just  lip 
service.  For  instance,  the  NeXT  worksta¬ 
tion’s  interface  was  one  of  the  key  reasons 
William  Morris  chose  the  system  over  two 
other  options  (extending  the  agency’s  existing 
PC  networks  or  installing  AS/400  networks). 
According  to  Henry,  the  NeXT’s  interface  is 
extremely  easy  to  learn,  all  shrink-wrapped 
products  are  provided  with  the  same  conven¬ 
tions  and  menu  structures,  and  it  requires 
only  one  touch  of  the  mouse  to  move  from 
one  application  to  another  and  back  again. 

The  company  has  about  150  workstations 
now  supporting  agents  in  the  motion  picture, 
literary,  talent  and  commercials  niches,  “most 
of  whom  had  never  used  a  computer  before 
and  are  too  busy  to  [be  trained],”  Henry  said. 
“The  people  here  are  not  hackers;  they  are 
people  who  need  to  get  their  jobs  done,  and 
we’re  supporting  that. 

“We’ve  come  a  long  way  in  one  year,  ”  Hen¬ 
ry  continued.  “There  are  150  people  using 
computers  that  before  were  mostly  using 
manual  processes.  I  don’t  think  we  would  have 
the  usage  that  we  have  if  we  had  gone  with 
the  traditional  PC  interface.” 

May  Stinson,  director  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  planning  and  consulting  for  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  Corp.  in  Wilton,  Conn. ,  has  a  unique 
perspective  on  the  interface  issue.  She  is  not 
involved  with  internal  PC  use  but  rather  with 
how  the  company’s  customers  can  use  their 
own  PCs  to  access  the  company’s  information- 
based  products. 

“We’re  building  electronic  windows  into  our 
data,  with  PCs  as  the  vehicle  for  that,  ”  Stin¬ 
son  said.  “How  well  we  do  the  dialogues — the 
human  interfaces — is  key.  ...  We  try  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  how  the  PC  marches  you 
through  the  discovery  process.” 

Stinson  believes  that  the  extensive  capacity 
of  PCs  to  differentiate  interfaces  provides  fer¬ 
tile  ground  for  new  development  approaches. 
“With  the  PC  you  can  be  more  creative  and 
clever  about  how  you  develop  those  dia¬ 
logues,”  she  explained.  “The  industry  needs 
to  develop  more  expertise  in  that  area.  That 
gives  rise  to  a  new  discipline:  people  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  well-done  dialogues — humanists  vs. 
technologists.  ” 

One  of  the  prime  benefits  of  improved  in¬ 
terfaces  is  the  reduction  of  training  time, 
which  results  in  increased  productivity  and 
lowered  expenses.  “If  you  build  dialogues 
right,  the  training  will  be  minimal,  ”  Stinson 
noted.  “A  lot  of  vendors  tell  you  their  soft- 
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ware  is  easy  to  use  and  requires  a  five-day 
class  to  train.  That  is  not  easy  software.” 

The  traditional  support  and  maintenance 
concerns  of  keeping  users  up  and  running  re¬ 
main  as  critical  to  CIOs  as  ease  of  use,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  networked  environments.  More¬ 
over,  the  difficulty  of  providing  these  services 
can  be  justification  for  implementing  controls 
that  independent  users  may  resist. 

“As  more  applications  move  to  the  PC,  us¬ 
ers  take  more  responsibility  [for  their  own 
computing  needs],  and  this  creates  control 
and  support  issues,”  noted  Joseph  Winston, 
corporate  director  of  MIS  at  Gilbane  Building 
Co.,  in  Providence,  R.I.  “How  can  I  support 
you  if  I  don’t  know  what  you  have?  You  need 
controls  to  provide  support.  ” 

The  difficulty  of  providing  PC  support  and 
maintenance  can  be  measured  by  the  tremen¬ 


We  re  building  electronic  windows  into 
our  data ,  with  PCs  as  the  vehicle  for  that. 
How  well  we  do  the  dialogues — the 
human  interfaces — is  key.  .  .  .  We  try 
to  improve  the  quality  of  how  the  PC 
marches  you  through  the  discovery  process. 

—May  Stinson 


dous  increase  in  outsourcing;  IS  departments 
frustrated  by  their  lack  of  control  often  decide 
to  just  give  the  problem  to  someone  else. 
Other  practices  include  sticking  to  a  limited 
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PC  also  Stands  for  ‘Plan 
Coherently’ 

When  it  comes  to  managing  a  company’s  personal 
computing  technology,  CIOs  must  give  greater  weight 
to  the  organization’s  long-term  architectural  direction 
than  to  the  allure  of  slick  technology 


According  to  Stuart  A.  Walker, 
vice  president  of  business  in¬ 
formation  systems  at  United 
Research  Inc.,  of  Morristown,  N.J., 
CIOs  must  choose  hardware  plat¬ 
forms  that  will  best  suit  future  com¬ 
puting  needs  without  sacrificing  the 
existing  investment. 
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JOSEPH  WINSTON:  making  long-term  archi¬ 
tectural  decisions 


When  Gilbane  Building  Co.  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  installed  its  first 
local-area  network,  it  chose  the 
OS/2  LAN  Manager  over  DOS  be¬ 
cause  it  eventually  plans  to  upgrade 
the  minicomputers  the  LAN  now  in¬ 
terfaces  with  to  an  AS/400.  “There 
were  things  that  our  dealer  showed 
us  in  terms  of  connecting  an  OS/2 
server  with  an  AS/400  that  didn’t 
seem  possible  with  DOS,”  said  Jo¬ 
seph  Winston,  Gilbane’s  corporate 
director  of  MIS. 

“It  becomes  a  matter  of  long¬ 
term  architectural  decisions,”  Win¬ 
ston  continued.  “What  will  give  us 
the  greatest  flexibility  over  time? 
This  LAN  is  for  very  specific  needs 
that  will  change  over  time.  So  we 
try  to  polish  up  our  crystal  ball  and 
anticipate  what  those  changes  will 
be.” 


Obviously,  making  long-term 
technical  decisions  requires  keeping 
abreast  of  technology  develop¬ 
ments.  “You  should  always  be 
working  with  what’s  in  the  market¬ 
place,”  said  Michael  Simmons, 
group  executive  and  executive  vice 
president  of  technology  and  oper¬ 
ations  at  the  Bank  of  Boston.  “Once 
you  close  your  mind,  you  lose.” 
Simmons  has  an  Advanced  Technol¬ 
ogy  Group  that  reports  to  him  and 
covers  what’s  going  on  in  the  PC 
world.  “It  is  a  true  R&D  group  that 
looks  at  everything,  whether  it’s  in 
our  bag  of  tricks  or  not.  ” 

But  CIOs  must  be  careful  not  to 
get  distracted  by  technology,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Neal  Franking,  director 
of  Intel  Corp.’s  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  services  in  Folsom,  Calif.  While 
his  group  keeps  up  with  technology 
“every  which  way  we  can  .  .  .  ,”  he 
said,  “the  focus  of  the  future  needs 
to  be  more  around  management 
systems  and  less  around  worrying 
about  where  the  hardware  is  go- 

*  „  Jf 

mg. 

Walker  agreed.  “What  is  impor¬ 
tant,  ”  he  said,  “is  the  idea  of  under¬ 
standing  what  information  is  on 
PCs,  how  it  is  kept  current,  and  if  it 
is  being  used  throughout  so  that  the 
company  is  getting  consistent  calcu¬ 
lations.  ”  — L.  Goff 
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that  has  an  AUDIX 


don’t  reach  their 


message  is  missed.  Tell  him 


and  let  him  know  important 


©  1990  AT&T 


aliens  from  Andromeda  are  trying  to 


point  I’m  put  on  hold.  And  it  is  my  hope  that  if  there  is 


currently  suffering  the  indignity  of  the  hold  button. 


AT&T  AUDEX  SYSTEM  is  compatible  with  other  major  PBX  systems  and  Centrex.  It  features  Caller- Routing,  Personal 
Mailing  Lists,  and  a  host  of  other  features  you'll  find  in  THE  AT&T  CATALOG  —  For  more  information  or  a  free  catalog 
call  1  800  247-1212,  Ext.  111.  In  Canada  call  1  800  387-6100. 


up  satellites  like  flowers  to  strangers.  On  one  we 
?lectronic  greeting  card  and  addressed  it  to  infinity, 
occurs  to  me,  what  if  the  people  who  might  get 
signal from  planet  Earth  aren't  around  when  it  gets 
if  they’re  in  a  meeting?  And  the  only  reason  I’m 
s  because  I’m  on  the  tenth  ring  of  the  third  call 
supplier  when  someone  finally  answers  the  phone 
nnging  noise  is  ruining  his  lunch.  He  says,  “Can  I 
And  I  say,  “Tell  Ray  he  needs  to  work  for  a  place 
System  from  AT&T.  Tell  him  75%  of  all  business  calls 
intended party  on  the  first  try.  But  with  AUDIX  no 
AUDIX  features  outcalling  that  can  page  him 
messages  are  waiting.  And  this  is  important  because 
reach  him  and  they  may  not  call  back  ....’’At  this 
intelligent  life  somewhere  in  the  universe,  it  is  not 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


“A 


s  more  applications 
move  to  the  PC,  users 
take  more 

responsibility  for  their 
own  computing  needs , 
and  this  creates  control 
and  support  issues. 
How  can  I  support  you 
if  I  don’t  know  what 
you  have?” 

—Joseph  Winston 


standards  list  and  maintaining  central  purchas¬ 
ing  control.  Gilbane,  which  has  about  400 
stand-alone  PCs  and  one  local-area  network, 
relies  on  a  de  facto  standards  list  that  grew 
out  of  an  inventory  list.  “To  create  a  sense  of 
order  and  not  allow  chaos,  we  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  formalize  [the  list]  and  create  a  pro¬ 
cess  for  people  to  justify  new  standards,” 
Winston  said.  When  users  are  able  to  get  the 
required  financial  approval  for  a  non-standard 
machine,  Gilbane  will  purchase  the  machine 
but  will  not  provide  maintenance  and  support 
services. 

Support  and  maintenance  concerns  are  at 
the  center  of  United  Parcel  Services’  personal 
computing  strategy.  The  company,  which  re¬ 
placed  93  IBM  8100  minicomputers  with 
some  5,000  personal  computers  on  over  300 
local-area  networks,  leverages  the  fact  that  it 
is  in  the  package  transportation  business  to 
maintain  a  large  central  support  facility  at  its 
private  airline  hub  in  Louisville,  Ky.  The  com¬ 
pany  configures  and  repairs  all  of  its  PCs  in 
Louisville  and  can  guarantee  a  24-hour  turn¬ 
around  on  requests  from  users  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Steven  Heit,  information  services  planning 
manager  for  UPS  in  Paramus,  N.J.,  ranked 
the  ability  to  provide  central  service  and  sup¬ 
port  as  the  company’s  top  concern  “because 
UPS  is  a  global  company  with  a  number  of  re¬ 
mote  sites.  So,  we  really  try  not  to  have  30 
different  types  of  PCs,  and  we  limit  our  sup¬ 
pliers  to  as  few  vendors  as  possible.” 

UPS,  which  expects  the  need  for  multitask¬ 
ing  to  grow  in  the  future,  is  standardizing  on 
the  '386  “to  minimize  service  complications.” 


1989  U.S.  PC  Installed  Base 


80286- based  23.6% 


80386SX-based  1.1% 


80386DX-based  4.9% 


8088/86- based  PCs  28.0% 


Apple  Macintosh  4.8% 


Other  37.5% 


TOTAL  =  50.74  MILLION  UNITS 


SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP,  1990 


It  relies  on  three  vendors  to  supply  its  PCs: 
NEC,  AT&T  and  IBM.  “We  don’t  have  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  service  contracts,  but  all  three  were 
willing  to  work  with  us  and  our  technicians  to 
enable  us  to  become  our  own  service  provid¬ 
er,”  Heit  said. 

The  challenges  presented  by  personal  com¬ 
puters  have  evolved  almost  as  much  as  the 
technology  has.  Managing  and  integrating  the 
machines  dispersed  across  a  company  de¬ 
mands  several  layers  of  decisions  and  far 
more  foresight  than  was  ever  demanded  by  a 
company’s  mainframe  strategy.  Given  the 
choice,  however,  most  CIOs  would  no  more 
scrap  their  PCs  than  they  would  their  3270s. 
“They  all  say,  ‘PCs  are  part  of  my  way  of 
life,’  ”  noted  United  Research’s  Walker. 
What’s  more,  he  added,  now  that  PCs  are 
here  to  stay,  most  CIOs  claim  that  “coping 
with  them  is  a  pleasure  compared  to  some  of 
the  problems  [they  had  to  deal  with]  be¬ 
fore.  ”  EE3 


Leslie  Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  New 
York. 
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Waste  Management,  Inc.,  is  making  the  world 
a  more  beautiful  place.  And  we’re  proud  to  pitch  in. 


Beautiful  landscapes.  Unspoiled 
vistas.  For  years,  protecting  the  environ¬ 
ment  has  been  the  business  of  Waste 
Management,  Inc.  And  they  reached  the 
top  because  one  thing  was  always  clear- 
nobody  beat  them  in  customer  service. 

But  when  their  business  grew  from 
$650  million  to  $4.5  billion  in  less  than  10 
years,  the  burning  question  was:  Could 
they  be  big  and  still  be  the  best? 

Software  AG  had  the  answer. 

With  our  AD  ABAS  and  NATURAL 
application  development  environment, 
Waste  Management  is  able  to  maintain 


their  high  level  of  customer  service  with 
their  rapid  expansion. 

“The  power  of  NATURAL  is  that  it 
enables  us  to  prepare  each  of  our  five 
hundred  field  locations  for  a  massive 
increase  in  transaction  processing,”  says 
Ed  Bacom,  V.P.-Finance,  North  America 
Group.  “And  because  it  allows  us  to  cus¬ 
tom  design  the  system  for  each  opera¬ 
tion,  we’re  able  to  pinpoint  the  special 
needs  of  our  customers  and  fulfill  them.” 

Today  Waste  Management  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow.  They  are  the  largest  sup¬ 
plier  of  disposal  and  recycling  services 


C  Copyright  1990,  Software  AG  NATURAL  and  ADABAS  are  trademarks  of  Software  AG 
Waste  Management  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Waste  Management  of  North  America,  Inc. 


in  the  world,  and  still  number  one  in 
customer  service.  That’s  good  news  for 
us.  Because  only  when  our  customers 
attain  success,  can  we  say  the  same 
for  ourselves.  For  more  information, 
call  1-800-843-9534.  (In  Virginia,  call 
703-860-5050.  In  Canada,  call 
519-622-0889.) 


Your  success  is  how 
we  measure  ours. 


DROWNING 
IN  Dm 


The  sheer  volume  of  point-of-sale 
scanner  data  can  be  overwhelming 
to  those  who  have  to  make  sense 
of  it.  The  trick  is  to  distill  that 
flood  of  numbers  into  competitive 
wisdom. 


In  the  beginning  were  the  scanner, 
the  bar  code  and  the  supermarket. 
And  it  didn’t  take  a  genius  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  that  if  you  could  learn  what 
brand-name  products  people  were 
buying  in  what  places  and  at  what 
times,  you  could  make  much  more  in¬ 
formed  decisions  about  pricing,  pro¬ 
motion  and  placement  of  those  prod¬ 
ucts.  Almost  overnight,  enough 
point-of-sale  data  to  choke  a  zillion 
marketing  executives  was  loosed 
upon  the  land.  A  veritable  tidal  wave 
of  data.  And  it’s  not  getting  any 
smaller. 

While  the  art  of  data  collection  is 
now  straightforward  and  well-estab¬ 
lished,  the  arts  of  manipulating  and 
analyzing  that  data  remain  both  com¬ 
plicated  and  underdeveloped  by  com¬ 
parison.  Until  recently,  the  hunger 
for  scanner  data  has  mainly  been 


confined  to  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ments  of  consumer-goods  manufac¬ 
turers,  where  users  are  relatively 
adept  at  data  analysis.  But  the  gap  in 
capability  between  scanner-data  col¬ 
lection  and  the  task  of  refining  it  into 
wisdom  is  now  being  felt  all  the  more 
acutely  as  the  hunger  grows  beyond 
marketing  departments  and  into  busi¬ 
ness  functions  whose  users  need 
more  powerful  analytic  software 
tools. 

For  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
major  packaged-goods  manufactur¬ 
ers — particularly  food  companies — 
have  been  wrestling  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  overload  caused  by  scanners. 
Today’s  universal  product  code 
(UPC)  scanners  provide  100  to  1,000 
times  more  product  sales  data  than 
was  available  just  a  few  years  ago, 
according  to  Information  Resources 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  HAL  MAYFORTH 


©1990  BellSouth  Corp. 


Take  away  his  writin 


his  music  and  he 


country  doctor.  In  his 


Add  up  the  parts 
of  Albert  Schweitzer s 
life  and  you’d  think 
gg- .  you  were  talking 
about  an  army 
of  men. 

As  a  Protestant 
theologian,  he  saw 
medicine  as  one 
way  to  revere  life. 

So  he  studied  medicine 
and  went  to  work  in  French 
Equatorial  Africa. 

As  a  classically  trained  organist 
renowned  for  his  interpretations 
ofJ.S.  Bach,  he  raised  money 
for  his  hospital  by  giving 
concerts. 

As  a  philosopher  and 
writer  he  was  renowned 
for  his  prodigious  work, 

The  Philosophy  of  Civilization, 


Telecommunications  Information  Services 


Mobile  Communications 


his  philosophy,  and 
was  just  another 
ase,  a  whole  country 

and  used  the  royalties  to  purchase  Senior  industry  executives 

medical  supplies.  named  BellSouth  the  most  admired 

And  after  winning  the  Nobel  telecommunications  company 


Peace  Prize  in  1952,  he 
took  the  award  money 
and  built  a  village  for 
leprosy  patients. 

If  you  understand 
how  that  combination 
of  remarkable  talents 
joined  to  serve  one 
.  greater  purpose,  you’ll 
understand  the  vision 

of  BellSouth. _ 

Individually,  the  companies  of 
BellSouth  are  counted  among 
the  best  in  their  field.  And 
when  brought  together  to  help 
you,  they  can  provide  integrated 
solutions  to  a  surprising 
variety  of  telecommunications  and 
information  problems. 


HERE’S  HOW  THE  COMPANIES 

OF  BELLSOUTH  INTEGRATED  MANY 
DIFFERENT  TALENTS  TO  HELP  ONE  OF 

THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  RETAILERS. 

Designed  systems  to  utilize  network  intelligence  to 
more  effectively  manage  incoming  customer  calls 
and  agent  utilization. 

Accepted  order  to  place  several  thousand 
telephone  systems  in  locations  throughout  the  U.S. 

Implemented  an  asset  management  tracking 
system  to  log  maintenance  on  data  terminals  at  all 
locations. 

Supplied  mobile  phone  service  to  field 
technicians  to  reduce  backhaul. 

Utilized  data  communications  to  lower  overhead 
on  credit  card  purchase  transactions  by  50%. 


in  America  for  the  past 
two  years  in  an  annual 
Fortune  magazine  survey. 
Which  means  if  you’re 
looking  at  your  own 
business  or  personal 
communications  needs, 
the  companies  of 
BellSouth  may  be  just 
the  kind  of  partner 
you’re  looking  for. 


After  all,  when 
you  can  surround 
a  problem  with 
remarkable 
talent, 
successful 
solutions  can’t  \ 
be  far  away. 


Advertising  Services 


BELLSOUTH 


Everything  You  Expect  From  A  Leader M 


Scanners  are  fueling 
the  creation  of 
enormous  databases 
with  as  many  as  10 
billion  pieces  of  data , 
updated  as  frequently 
as  weekly  with  up  to  50 
million  new  entries. 


Inc.  (IRI),  of  Chicago,  a  vendor  of 
syndicated  data.  This  scanner  data  is 
purchased  from  supermarket  and 
pharmacy  chains  and  resold  to  pack- 
aged-goods  manufacturers.  This 
makes  for  enormous  databases  with 
as  many  as  10  billion  pieces  of  data, 
updated  as  frequently  as  weekly  with 
up  to  50  million  new  entries. 

The  challenge  is  to  refine  this  data 
and  share  it  throughout  the  company 
in  a  form  that  will  enable  better  busi¬ 
ness  decision-making. 

Studies  conducted  by  Temple, 
Barker  &  Sloane  Inc.,  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  in¬ 
dicate  that  scanner  data  users  are 
frustrated  with  this  deluge  of  data. 
“There  is  an  underlying  sort  of  guilt 
that  they  should  be  getting  more  out 
of  it”  than  they  are,  said  Timothy  A. 
Davidson,  a  principal  at  TB&S  and 
director  of  the  study.  Among  the  big¬ 
gest  problems  cited  was  a  lack  of 
staff  and  time  to  analyze  the  data. 
Marketing  analysts  find  it  difficult  to 
wade  through  the  mountains  of  data 
that  scanners  generate  and  to  identi¬ 
fy  the  significant  information,  David¬ 
son  said.  As  a  result,  companies  are 
increasingly  turning  to  automated 
analysis  software  to  help  them  form 
this  surfeit  of  data  into  an  effective 
tool  for  marketers  and  others  in  the 
organization.  This  software  helps 
make  sense  of  the  data,  highlighting 
trends  and  exceptions  in  it,  and  pro¬ 
duces  reports  that  are  sensible  to  a 
particular  end  user. 

Traditionally,  companies  have  used 
scanner  data  in  three  ways,  according 
to  Jeffrey  P.  Stamen,  president  of 
IRI’s  Decision  Support  Systems  Divi¬ 
sion  in  Waltham,  Mass.  They  have 
used  it  to  track  product  sales,  market 
share  and  distribution;  to  identify 
trouble  spots  in  the  market  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  growth;  and  to  docu¬ 
ment  trends  in  the  marketplace  and 
point  to  possible  factors  driving  those 
trends. 

Swift-Eckrich  Inc. ,  a  packaged- 
meat  producer  based  in  Downers 
Grove,  Ill.,  has  so  far  been  a  tradi¬ 
tional  user  of  scanner  data.  For 
Swift,  the  chief  benefit  of  scanner 
data  has  been  “more-informed  pro¬ 


motional  pricing  decisions,  ”  said  Ran¬ 
dy  Irion,  director  of  marketing  ser¬ 
vices  and  research  at  the  company. 
Although  he  wouldn’t  quote  an  exact 
figure,  Irion  estimated  that  the  high¬ 
er  quality  of  these  decisions  has 
saved  the  company  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

But  Swift-Eckrich  and  many  other 
companies  are  eager  to  make 
broader  use  of  scanner  data  and  are 
trying  to  move  it  out  of  the  marketing 
department  and  put  it  to  use 
throughout  the  company.  Companies 
have  learned  how  to  get  their  arms 
around  the  data  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  what’s  happening  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  according  to  John  H.  Cos¬ 
tello,  president  of  Nielsen  Marketing 
Research  U.S.A.  in  Northbrook,  Ill. 
Now  the  challenge  is  to  share  the 
wealth. 

According  to  Nancy  Deyo,  director 
of  market  development  for  Metaphor 
Computer  Systems,  a  data-interpre- 
tation  systems  vendor  based  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.,  the  sales  and 
finance  departments  are  the  first 
likely  candidates  (after  marketing)  to 
make  profitable  use  of  scanner-data 
analysis  tools. 

Consider  the  sales  force.  With 
more  than  a  million  products  compet¬ 
ing  for  shelf  space  in  a  grocery  store 
that  typically  carries  20,000  to 
30,000  items,  the  ability  of  a  sales¬ 
person  to  show  a  retailer  how  stock¬ 
ing  a  particular  product  will  produce  a 
higher  profit  for  the  store  is  strong 
ammunition  in  making  a  sale,  noted 
Stamen. 

To  that  end,  Pillsbury  Brands,  a 
division  of  the  Grand  Metropolitan 
Food  Sector  in  Minneapolis,  has 
armed  350  salespeople  with  laptops 
and  software  that  enable  them  to 
generate  reports  on  relative  brand 
performance  to  show  to  merchandis¬ 
ing  executives  at  the  major  retail 
chains.  The  salespeople  use  custom¬ 
ized  software  along  with  a  standard 
program  from  Metaphor  to  generate 
capsule  reports  based  on  the  latest 
scanner  data,  according  to  David  Gill- 
man,  director  of  sales  operations  at 
Pillsbury.  Such  data  can  be  used,  for 
example,  to  contrast  performance  of 
a  product  in  one  position  on  the  shelf 
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versus  another  position.  PiUsbury 
views  this  project,  which  began  in 
May,  as  a  way  to  boost  not  only  its 
own  sales,  but  the  retailer’s  as  well. 

In  fact,  according  to  Nielsen’s  Cos¬ 
tello,  scanner  data  can  play  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  in  forging  stronger  partner¬ 
ships  between  manufacturers  and 
retailers.  Some  manufacturers,  he 
added,  even  develop  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  for  specific  retail  chains  or  in 
targeted  regions. 

But  such  efforts  require  increas¬ 
ingly  detailed  information  from  the 
syndicated  data  suppliers.  In  the 
past,  Nielsen  and  IRI  have  sold  data 
on  the  national  market  as  well  as  data 
broken  down  into  50  regional  scan 
markets,  according  to  Deyo.  But  now 
their  customers  are  pushing  to  have 
those  broken  down  even  further — 
into  account-level  markets.  So,  for 
example,  a  salesperson  can  look  at 
the  actual  volumes  for  a  given  brand 
at  a  particular  store  in  a  particular 
chain. 

Such  detailed  information  by  re¬ 
gion  and  by  brand  will  allow  manufac¬ 
turers  such  as  PiUsbury  to  customize 
marketing  programs  to  the  demo¬ 
graphics  of  particular  regions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stamen.  Different  regions 
not  only  have  different  product  pref¬ 
erences,  he  said;  they  also  have  dif¬ 
ferent  competitors.  Because  of  the 
increasing  level  of  detaU  in  the  raw 
data  provided,  there  is  a  growing  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  data  be  accurate 
and  reliable  (see  related  story). 

The  next  step  in  the  PiUsbury  pro¬ 
gram,  said  Gillman,  is  to  add  a  finer 
level  of  detaU  to  the  reporting  capa¬ 
bility.  The  company  would  like  to  be 
able  to  generate  reports  that  break 
out  sales  not  only  by  brand  catego¬ 
ries,  as  they  do  now,  but  also  by  indi¬ 
vidual  product  types.  This  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  seeing  aU  sales  for 
Brand  X  dishwashing  liquid  versus 
seeing  sales  for  the  various  sizes  in 
which  Brand  X  is  sold. 

Ken  Kranz,  manager  of  marketing 
analysis  and  scanning  development  at 
Nestle  Foods  Corp.  in  Purchase, 
N.Y.,  refers  to  this  capabUity  as 
“peeling  the  data  right  down  to  the 
account  level.”  Kranz,  who  formerly 
worked  for  Nielsen,  was  hired  by 


Nestle  three  years  ago  to  help  the 
company  develop  ways  to  use  scan¬ 
ner  data.  Kranz  currently  receives 
national  figures  and  figures  broken 
down  by  the  50  scan  markets.  Like 
others,  he  would  like  to  have  the  in¬ 
formation  further  broken  down  into 
regional  markets  and,  ultimately, 
down  to  the  key-account  level,  he 
said.  The  ideal  situation  would  be  for 
a  salesperson  in  Atlanta,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  look  at  the  performance  of  the 
Nestle  product  mix  at  the  Kroeger 
supermarket  chain. 

Like  PiUsbury,  Nestle  is  planning 
to  take  scanner  data  beyond  the  mar¬ 
keting  group.  The  next  target  is  the 
finance  department,  said  Kranz. 
When  he  started  at  the  company 
three  years  ago,  he  explained,  he 
tried  to  interest  the  finance  depart¬ 
ment  in  using  scanner  data,  but  got 
nowhere.  Recently,  however,  the  de¬ 
partment  has  begun  to  show  some  in¬ 
terest — spurred  in  part,  said  Kranz, 
by  articles  the  finance  people  had 
seen  in  the  business  press. 

WhUe  sales  and  marketing  use  the 
data  to  track  the  effect  of  marketing 
programs  on  sales,  a  finance  depart¬ 
ment  can  help  determine  whether 
these  expenditures  are  cost-effective. 
Metaphor’s  Deyo  noted  that  finance 
departments  can  use  the  scanner 
data  to  compare  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
ing  and  distributing  various  products 
against  their  prices  and  sales  levels. 
They  can  use  this  information  to  ana¬ 
lyze  brand-by-brand  profitability  and 
forecast  profits  for  budgeting  pur¬ 
poses. 

Companies  are  increasingly  reluc¬ 
tant  to  rely  on  “gut  feel”  mar¬ 
keting  and  more  intent  on  using 
hard  statistics  in  order  to  justify  their 
marketing  expenditures,  Deyo  said. 
CosteUo  caUs  this  trend  “pay-back 
marketing,  ”  and  defines  it  as  focusing 
on  getting  a  better  retum-on-invest- 
ment  from  marketing  expenditures  so 
that  the  goals  of  higher  sales  and 
market  share  can  be  achieved  in  the 
most  cost-effective  way. 

This  increasingly  critical  use  of 
scanner  information  means  it  must  be 
focused  and  analyzed  properly — 
which  is  precisely  what  companies 


Consumers  of  the  data 
experience  “an 
underlying  sort  of  guilt 
that  they  should  be 
getting  more  out  of  it 
than  they  are  ” 

—Timothy  A .  Davidson 
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Occasionally,  Mergers  Produi 


would  Find  impossHdeld  l 


Dun&Bradstrect! 
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It's  not  surprising  that  two  can  sometimes  accomplish  things 
that  one  never  could.  What  is  surprising,  however,  is  just  how  bene¬ 
ficial  the  merger  of  McCormack  &  Dodge  and  Management  Science 
America  (MSA)  promises  to  be. 

Together  they  are  combining  their  talents  and  energies,  along 
with  an  unprecedented  wealth  of  experience,  to  form  D&B  Software. 

On  march  1.1990 
niSA  software  merged  With 
mcCormachS  Dodge 
10  oecome 

Dun  &  oradstreet  Software. 

With  more  than  one-third  of  the  staff  committed  to  servicing 
and  enhancing  your  existing  software,  D&B  Software  will  thoroughly 
protect  your  investment.  And  the  company  works  with  more  than 
10,000  customers  worldwide.  That  means  unmatched  proficiency  in 
dealing  with  problems,  and  knowing  what  works  and  what  doesn’t. 
While  raising  customer  satisfaction  to  new  heights. 

The  merger  will  have  unexpected  benefits  in  other  ways  as 
well.  The  R&D  budgets  and  expertise  of  the  two  companies  are 
=  now  combined.  So  you  can  be  assured  that 
D&B  Software  is  extraordinarily  equipped  to 
The  Software  Co^pZy  help  you  navigate  the  tremendous  technological 
changes  that  lie  ahead.  Doing  so  by  enhancing  current  products. 
And  by  providing  clear  migration  paths  to  the  next  generation  of 
software. 

D&B  Software  will  also  make  certain  you  aren’t  left  behind  in  an 
increasingly  global  market¬ 
place  Because,  with  the  McCormack  &  Dodge 

resources  of  two  compa¬ 
nies,  your  needs  can  now  be  attended  to  in  more  than  60  countries 
with  a  network  of  seasoned  company  representatives.  And  the 
software  solutions  themselves  are  designed  to  operate  worldwide 
and  on  multiple  hardware  platforms. 

D&B  Software  is  the  largest  applications  software  and  services 

company  in  the  world. 
With  the  biggest  capacity 
for  doing  whatever  the 
customer  requires.  And 
doing  business  with  a 
stable,  reliable  company 
such  as  D&B  Software, 
with  the  full  backing  of 
The  Dun  &  Bradstreet 
Corporation,  will  allow 
customers  to  do  some¬ 
thing  they’ve  always  wanted  to  do.  To  concern  themselves  less  with 
their  software  and  more  with  the  business  at  hand. 

D&B  Software.  The  happy  result  of  a  merger.  And  living  proof 
that  when  two  become  one,  extraordinary  things  can  happen. 

For  more  information  about  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the 
world  of  software,  call  (404)  239-INFO. 
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Companies  are 
increasingly  reluctant 
to  rely  on  a  “gut  feel ” 
approach  to  marketing 
and  are  more  intent  on 
using  hard  statistics  in 
order  to  justify  their 
marketing  expenditures . 


Making  the  Grade 


As  manufacturers  become  increasingly  interested  in 
applying  detailed  scanner  data  to  business  decisions, 
data  vendors  are  coming  under  increasing  pressure  to 
improve  the  accuracy  of  their  products 

“  verall,  I  think  manufacturers  are  really  frustrated  with  data  integri- 
I  Ity,”  said  Nancy  Deyo,  director  of  market  development  for  Metaphor 
V_7  Computer  Systems  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.  Although  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  by  Temple,  Barker  &  Sloane  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in  Lexington, 
Mass.,  find  that  users  are  more  satisfied  with  accuracy  than  they  used  to 
be,  “there  is  a  continual  undercurrent  of  pressure  from  manufacturers  to 
get  data  suppliers  to  be  more  accurate,"  said  Timothy  A.  Davidson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  surveys. 

When  asked  how  accurate  the  data  is,  users  don’t  exactly  give  ringing 
endorsements.  “Nothing  has  hurt  us,”  said  Ken  Kranz,  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  analysis  and  scanning  developments  at  Nestle  Foods  Corp.  in  Pur¬ 
chase,  N.Y.  But  he  pointed  out  that  Nestle’s  use  of  the  data  doesn’t  de¬ 
pend  on  accurate  accounts  of  market  share — chiefly  because  Nestle  is  the 
leader  in  many  of  its  markets  and  is  more  interested  in  driving  overall  sales 
than  in  gaining  market  share  over  its  competitors  in  a  category. 

SAMI  Arbitron,  of  New  York,  the  third  most  commonly  used  data  sup¬ 
plier  in  the  TB&S  surveys,  is  addressing  the  reliability  problem  by  develop¬ 
ing  a  product  that  will  be  more  accurate  than  other  syndicated  data  ser¬ 
vices,  according  to  Mike  Wolfe,  director  of  product  planning.  The  product, 
called  CensusScan,  has  been  in  test  use  for  a  year.  When  released  com¬ 
mercially  in  three  markets  later  this  year,  CensusScan  will  poll  the  entire 
market  rather  than  take  a  statistical  sample  approach.  Instead  of  basing  its 
reports  on  a  sample  of  15  percent  of  the  participating  stores  in  a  given 
area,  for  example,  SAMI’s  reports  will  be  based  on  data  from  all  of  the 
stores  that  participate. 

For  example,  said  Wolfe,  in  a  recent  study  of  soft-drink  sales  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market,  a  comparison  between  syndicated  data  based  on  sampling 
and  data  based  on  SAMI’s  CensusScan  showed  an  undercount  of  2. 5  share 
points  in  the  sampled  data — which  in  the  soft  drink  market  translates  into 
tens  or  even  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  reason  for  the  difference? 
Upon  examination,  SAMI  found  that  the  statistical  samples  on  which  the 
data  were  based  did  not  adequately  represent  stores  in  Hispanic  areas, 
where  sales  of  this  particular  brand  were  high.  Because  SAMI  counted  all 
the  stores,  it  presented  a  fuller  picture. 

John  H.  Costello,  president  of  Nielsen  Marketing  Research  U.S.A.,  the 
leading  data  syndicator,  defends  the  accuracy  of  his  company’s  samples, 
which  are  drawn  from  more  than  3,000  stores  in  the  United  States.  The 
company  says  it  works  with  U.S.  Census  numbers  and  employs  nationally 
recognized  statistical  experts  to  make  sure  it  is  getting  a  high-quality  sam¬ 
ple.  Costello  also  stressed  that  the  company  works  closely  with  users  to 
ensure  that  the  data  accurately  reflects  users’  own  shipment  information. 

But  Wolfe  believes  that  the  CensusScan  product  is  aimed  directly  at  the 
most  important  need  of  users.  “They  are  only  concerned  with  information 
quality  in  as  much  as  it  affects  the  quality  of  their  decisions,”  he  said.  “You 
have  to  have  quality  information  to  make  quality  decisions.  ” 

— T.  Harbert 
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“Mike,  we’re  spending  a  fortune  on  these 
PCs-where  is  all  this  money  going?!! " 


“Hello  Mike?  What  does 
hard  disk  failure  mean  anyway?  ’’ 


“Hi  Mike,  can  you  help  me?  I  can 't 
get  on  the  network." 


“I  have  some  questions  about 
this  DOS  stuff.  Gotta  minute? " 


"How  come  they  got  it  and  we  didn’t  get  it, 
huh  Mike?  What’s  the  deal?  ” 


“Quick  Mike,  I  desperately  need 
a  color  monitor  for  a  big 
presentation  to  our  CEO!!” 


“Mike,  I’d  like  a  summary  of  exactly  what 
you  and  your  people  do  all  day  on  my 
desk  by  noon  tomorrow.” 


“Hello  Mike,  sorry,  I  forgot 
my  password.  Again:’ 


“Yo  Mike,  there ’s  some  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  side  and  this  big,  loud  buzzer 
noise. .  .Mike?  Hello,  Mike?!  ’’ 


A  Day  In  The  life  Of  A  Micro  Manager. 


©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  711  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  NY  11530-4787 


Since  packaged- goods 
manufacturers  can  all 
buy  the  same  scanner 
data ,  the  benefits  will 
come  from  how  they  use 
it.  The  key  will  be  to 
build  custom 
applications . 


have  the  most  trouble  doing.  That’s 
why  the  most  valuable  element  in  a 
company’s  scanner-data  strategy 
could  be  automated  analysis  soft¬ 
ware.  Such  software  is  “a  marketing 
analyst  in  a  can,”  said  Davidson.  It 
essentially  does  three  things:  identi¬ 
fies  and  reports  exceptions  (new,  un¬ 
usual  or  unexpected  trends)  buried  in 
the  scanner  data,  points  out  possible 
causes  for  the  exceptions,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  report  suitable  for  the  end 
user — be  it  a  marketing  person,  a 
salesperson  or  a  finance  officer.  The 
vendors  of  syndicated  data,  as  well  as 
some  third-party  software  suppliers, 
are  currently  developing  such  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Of  the  51  companies  surveyed  in 
the  latest  TB&S  study  in  1989,  45 
percent  used  a  computer  pre-screen¬ 
ing  program  to  highlight  market 
trends  and  focus  analytical  efforts. 
About  86  percent  of  the  respondents 
expressed  interest  in  using  some  sort 
of  automated  analysis,  and  about  half 
had  tested  or  seen  a  demonstration 
of  such  a  program. 

Building  custom  applications  that 
use  scanner  data  is  the  key  to  using 
such  data  for  competitive  advantage, 
said  Steven  Rubinow,  director  of  De¬ 
cision  Support  Services  at  The  Quak¬ 
er  Oats  Co.  in  Chicago.  Since  pack- 
aged-goods  manufacturers  can  all  buy 
the  same  scanner  data,  the  benefits 
will  come  from  how  they  use  it.  For 
example,  at  Quaker  Oats,  Rubinow 
has  built  software  models  by  cate¬ 
gory  and  even  by  brand  that  can  fore¬ 
cast  sales  under  various  conditions. 
In  addition,  he  said,  “we  do  some¬ 
thing  the  data  vendors  can’t  do:  We 
integrate  the  scanner  data  with  our 
own  information.  ”  While  scanner  data 
can  tell  anyone  whether  Quaker  is 
selling  more  or  less  oatmeal,  Quaker 
is  the  only  one  who  knows  whether  it 
is  making  more  or  less  money  on 
those  sales. 

Such  software  is  such  a  valuable 
tool  that  these  models  are  closely 
guarded  secrets  at  some  companies. 
Kranz,  for  example,  won’t  give  de¬ 
tails  on  a  “promotion  evaluation  mod¬ 
el”  he  developed  at  Nestle,  because 
the  company  is  in  the  process  of 
copyrighting  it,  he  said. 


In  addition  to  more  detailed  re¬ 
gional  and  account-level  information, 
users  are  also  asking  for  more  com¬ 
plete  information  on  consumer 
spending  patterns.  This  so-called 
“single-source”  information  is  typical¬ 
ly  gathered  in  addition  to  scanner 
data  but  sold  integrated  with  it.  Such 
single-source  data  would  take  into  ac¬ 
count  every  factor  driving  a  sale:  TV 
ads,  print  ads,  coupons,  price,  store 
displays,  etc. 

“There  are  lots  of  things  you  can’t 
get  from  scanner  data,”  said  IRI’s 
Stamen.  IRI  supplements  the  infor¬ 
mation  gleaned  from  scanners  with 
data  supplied  by  a  panel  of  consum¬ 
ers,  who  are  asked  by  the  syndicated 
data  suppliers  to  record  their  pur¬ 
chases.  As  an  example  of  the  value  of 
panel  data,  Stamen  cited  the  case  of 
a  liquid  hand-soap  in  a  dispenser. 
When  the  product  hit  the  market, 
scanner  data  showed  sales  skyrocket¬ 
ing,  with  no  sign  of  an  end  in  sight. 
But  panel  data  revealed  that  many 
customers  were  trying  it  once  or 
twice,  but  then  going  back  to  their 
old  soap.  The  panel  data  enabled  a 
more  accurate  prediction  of  sales  lev¬ 
eling  off  in  the  future. 

Users  say  such  data  will  help  them 
get  a  more  complete  picture  of  their 
markets.  This  in  turn  will  help  them 
make  more  intelligent  business  deci¬ 
sions.  The  payback  from  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  this  information  can  be 
enormous,  but  it  is  difficult  to  quanti¬ 
fy.  Nestle’s  Kranz  cautioned  that  the 
payback  is  not  immediate  and  some¬ 
times  not  even  obvious.  Although  he 
cites  the  fact  that  the  company  has 
improved  its  promotion  efficiency  on 
at  least  two  product  categories  by 
around  25  percent  over  the  last  two 
years,  he  believes  there  are  even 
more  important  benefits.  “I  don’t 
think  you  want  to  be  so  shortsighted 
as  to  just  look  at  the  short-term  fi¬ 
nancials,”  he  said.  Scanner  data  is 
helping  to  improve  Nestle’s  relations 
with  retailers,  the  company’s  brand 
image,  and  consumer  service  and  re¬ 
lations.  EE3 


Tammi  Harbert  is  a  Boston-based 
freelance  journalist  specializing  in 
computers  and  electronics. 
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There’s  only  one  PBX  system 
that  won’t  be  blown  away  by  the  future. 


When  the  future  comes  knocking,  only  one  PBX  has  both  the  flexible  architecture 
and  power  to  answer  the  challenge.  The  Fujitsu  F9600.™  Unlike  others  who’ve  retro¬ 
fitted  older  PBXs,  the  F9600  was  designed  from  the  start  to  take  advantage  of 
emerging  telecommunication  services— like  ISDN  and  broadband,  fbr  starters,  its 
distributed  processor  architecture  lets  you  add  capacity  and  functionality  simply 
by  adding  processor  modules.  Its  single  stage  switching  matrix  provides  smooth 
growth  and  fast  processing  of  voice,  data  and,  when  you  need  it,  broadband  services  such  as  video. 
And  thanks  to  its  high-level  applications-oriented  software,  new  applications  can  be  added  as 
quickly  as  your  needs  change. Tbday,  the  system  is  performing 


worldwide  in  over  1,300  installations.  Which  shouldn’t  come  as  a  surprise,  consid¬ 
ering  Fujitsu  Ltd.  is  a  pioneer  in  ISDN  technology  and  an  $18  billion  global  leader 
in  computers  and  telecommunications. Tb  see  just  how  much  better  the  F9600 
really  is,  call  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems  at  1-800-654-0715.  You’ll 
find  that  with  the  F9600,  the  future’s  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 


Fujrrsu 


FUJITSU  BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 


>(  1989,  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems.  F9600  is  a  trademark  of  Fujitsu  Business  Communication  Systems. 


New  \brk  Telephone 
designed  a  digital 
network  for  CBS  Records 
that  really  performs. 


In  the  recording  industry  whether  you  re 
recording  the  latest  rock  group  or  the  classical 
violin  of  Cho -Liang  Lin,  digital  is  the  only  way 
to  go.  So  when  CBS  Records  wanted  a  reliable 
communication  system,  New  York  Telephone 
connected  them  with  a  voice  and  data  network 
that's  totally  digital. 


It's  NYNEX  Intellipath  II®  digital  centrex  service; 
a  central  office  based  system  with  advanced  voice 
and  data  capabilities.  Intellipath  II  service  is 
monitored  around  the  clock  by  New  York 
Telephone  technicians.  And  it  has  several  layers 
of  redundancy  to  protect  you  from  downtime. 


However,  Intellipath  II  service  still  gives  CBS 
Records  control  over  interoffice  changes  and 
least- cost  routing  for  more  economical  long 
distance  service. 


If  you  too  would  like  the  benefits  of  digital  reli¬ 
ability  for  your  phone  system,  find  out  more. 
Contact  one  of  our  authorized  sales  agents,  or 
call  New  York  Telephone  at  1-800-942-1212, 
Operator  50. 


Were  all  connected. 

New  YorkTelephone 

A  NYNEX’Company 


©  New  YorkTelephone  1990 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


How  do  you  fit  a 
dozen  mainframes 
onto  the  corner  of  a 
desk?  By  making 
dramatic 
improvements  in 
microprocessor 
technology 

BY  PATRICK  GELSINGER 


In  less  than  10  years,  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  has  revolution¬ 
ized  information  processing. 
The  rise  of  the  PC  has  been 
driven  by  exponential  improve¬ 
ments  in  semiconductor  technology. 

Since  the  integrated  circuit  (IC) 
was  invented  in  1959,  the  number  of 
transistors  embedded  onto  a  single 
IC  has  increased  at  over  50  percent 
per  year.  One  application  of  IC  tech¬ 
nology  has  had  particular  relevance 
to  information  processing:  the  micro¬ 
processor,  which  is  a  central  process¬ 
ing  unit  (CPU)  on  a  single  chip  and 
the  key  component  of  personal  com¬ 
puters.  The  first  IBM  personal  com¬ 
puter  was  based  around  the  Intel 
8088  with  almost  20,000  transistors. 
By  the  introduction  of  Intel’s  i486  in 
1989,  this  number  grew  to  1.2  million 
transistors. 

This  increasing  transistor  budget 
has  allowed  microprocessors  to  yield 


dramatic  improvements  in  computa¬ 
tional  power.  The  4004  of  1971  oper¬ 
ated  at  60,000  instructions  per  sec¬ 
ond.  The  i486  CPU  of  1989  operates 
at  15  million  instructions  per  second. 
That’s  a  54  percent  improvement  per 
year. 

Compare  this  increase  to  annual 
performance  improvements  of  20 
percent  for  mainframes  and  30  per¬ 
cent  for  minicomputers.  In  1988,  mi¬ 
croprocessor-based  computers  sur¬ 
passed  minicomputer  performance. 
As  a  result  of  this  crossover,  the  en¬ 
tire  minicomputer  industry  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  significant  restructuring, 
and  the  new  minicomputers  will  em¬ 
ploy  microprocessors  as  the  core 
technology. 

Over  the  next  decade,  it  is  expect¬ 
ed  that  a  single  integrated  circuit  will 
contain  over  100  million  transistors. 
Microprocessors  will  be  capable  of 
performing  over  2  billion  instructions 
per  second,  and  personal  computers 
using  these  microprocessors  will  rou¬ 
tinely  contain  128  megabytes  of 
RAM  and  a  one-gigabyte  disk  drive. 

Fulfilling  these  projections  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  challenge  for  semiconduc¬ 
tor  companies.  To  pack  the  100  mil¬ 
lion  transistors  noted  above  will 
require  a  die  that  is  one  inch  by  one 
inch  with  the  smallest  individual  ge¬ 
ometries  at  about  .2  microns.  To¬ 
day’s  largest  chips  are  about  .55 
inches  square  with  the  smallest  ge¬ 
ometry  at  about  one  micron. 

One  of  the  most  important  process 
technologies  in  semiconductors  is  the 
lithography  process.  This  is  similar  to 
a  miniature  photo  being  developed  on 
a  silicon  wafer.  It  is  believed  that  the 
ultraviolet-light  process  currently 
used  can  be  pushed  into  deeper  and 
deeper  UV  ranges  with  respectively 
shorter  wavelengths.  If  this  should 
fail,  however,  X-ray  and  electron- 
beam  lithography  are  both  being  used 
with  success  in  specialized  areas. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  CHRIS  GALL 


It’s  the  rest  of 
your  phone  system. 


You’re  managing  your  phone  system  internally  Now  take  control  of 
out-of-office  calls  as  well.  With  The  AT&T  Calling  Card  for  Business 
you  can  save  both  time  and  money  And  your  company’s  phone  system 
will  be  complete. 

Your  employees  will  have  quick,  easy  access  to  the  AT&T  network, 
and  take  savings  everywhere  they  go.  Because  only  AT&T  offers  savings 
on  calling  card  usage  with  every  one  of  our  interstate  volume  discount 
plans,  such  as  AT&T  PRO™  WATS  and  MEG  ATOM*  WATS.  So  regardless  of 
the  size  of  your  business,  you  will  always  get  the  discounts  you  deserve. 

And  with  EXECU- BILL™  Service,  tracking 
and  monitoring  card  expenses  is  more 
efficient.  Because  billing  is  tailored 
to  work  the  way  your  company  works. 

Find  out  how  your  company  can  get 
The  AT&T  Calling  Card  for  Business, 
with  EXECU  BILL  Service  free.  Call 
your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 
1  800  222-0400,  Ext.  2150. 
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The  AT&T  CallingCard  for  Business. 
Another  AMT  advantage. 


o  1990,  AT&T 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


These  two  approaches  can  create  ge¬ 
ometries  with  dimensions  below  .1 
micron.  While  packing  so  many  tran¬ 
sistors  onto  a  single  silicon  surface  is 
challenging  enough,  the  transistors 
need  to  be  connected  to  each  other 
to  create  interesting  functions.  To  do 
so  will  require  more  levels  of  metal 
interconnect  than  is  currently  used. 
By  the  year  2000,  certainly  four  and 
possibly  five  levels  will  be  used.  This 
is  like  a  superhighway  network  five 
levels  high  built  above  a  housing  com¬ 
plex. 

To  manufacture  such  a  device  will 
require  substantial  improvements  in 
clean-room  technology.  Currently, 
microprocessors  are  manufactured  in 
rooms  with  about  one  particle  of  for¬ 
eign  matter  per  cubic  foot  of  air.  By 
comparison,  the  air  around  you  has 
about  30,000  particles  per  cubic  foot. 
(You  never  knew  how  filthy  dirty  you 
were,  did  you!)  It  is  expected  that  to 
manufacture  devices  like  these  will 
require  levels  of  only  .1  and  possibly 
.01  particle  per  cubic  foot  of  air. 

Many  technology  improvements 
are  required  to  achieve  100  million 
transistors  on  a  single  chip.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  bulk  of  these  technologies 
have  been  demonstrated  in  various 
research  facilities  or  are  evolutions  of 
technologies  currently  in  use.  No 
fundamental  roadblocks  exist  to 
achieving  these  projections. 

The  significance  of  this  rate  of  im¬ 
provement  can’t  be  underestimated. 
Had  your  car’s  fuel-efficiency  im¬ 
proved  at  this  rate  over  the  same 
31-year  life  of  the  integrated  circuit, 
you  would  have  a  lifetime  supply  of 
gas  on  your  first  fill  up!  A  single  PC 
of  the  year  2000  will  possess  more 
computational  power  than  a  dozen  of 
today’s  largest  mainframes  populating 
your  computer  rooms.  Yes,  a  dozen 
mainframes  compressed  into  a  single 
comer  of  your  desk,  still  leaving 
room  for  photos  of  your  family. 

Today’s  PCs  contain  2  million  to  10 
million  transistors.  The  100  million 
transistors  of  future  PCs  will  provide 
plenty  of  room  to  include  new  func¬ 
tionalities.  By  the  year  2000,  the 
smallest  calculators  will  be  capable  of 
all  the  functionality  of  today’s  PCs. 
Computerized  appointment  books/ 
work  planners  and  hand-held  and 
palm-top  computers  will  contain  in¬ 


credible  capabilities.  It  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  a  pocket-size  calculator 
holding  a  complete  10, 000- volume  li¬ 
brary  that  can  be  searched  for  any 
piece  of  information  in  a  fraction  of  a 
second. 

It  will  be  commonplace  for  these 
pocket  machines  to  include  a  radio¬ 
frequency  network  connection. 
Wherever  you  go,  you  will  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  network.  While  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  a  meeting,  you  can 
get  an  update  to  your  calendar  from 
your  secretary  (your  next  meeting  is 
in  the  same  building — you  don’t  need 
to  drive  back  to  the  office),  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  message  (either  electronically 
mailed  or  speech-recognized  and  for¬ 
warded  electronically)  and  send  a  re- 

Had  your  car  s  fuel- 
efficiency  improved  at 
this  rate  over  the  same 
31 -year  life  of  the 
integrated  circuit ,  you 
would  have  a  lifetime 
supply  of  gas  on  your 
first  fill  up! 


ply  without  ever  interrupting  the 
meeting. 

With  such  dramatic  computational 
power,  the  potential  applications  will 
be  daunting.  Making  10-year  applica¬ 
tion  projections  is  a  risky  business  at 
best,  but  there  are  a  few  application 
areas  where  the  predictions  seem 
quite  likely  to  come  about.  First,  the 
human  interface  of  the  computer  will 
be  dramatically  improved.  Speech- 
recognition  will  be  commonplace. 
Your  computer  will  be  able  to  take 
dictation  and  respond  to  voice  com¬ 
mands  with  ease.  Current  research 
has  demonstrated  an  adaptive  speak¬ 
er,  continuous-speech-recognition 
system  that  learns  the  speaker’s 
voice  as  he  or  she  talks  (adjusting  its 
word-recognition  as  the  speaker  cor¬ 
rects  its  mistakes)  and  requires  no 
artificial  pauses  on  the  speaker’s 


part.  The  system  runs  in  real  time  on 
an  i486  running  at  33  Mhz.  By  1995, 
the  average  desktop  PC  will  contain 
at  least  this  level  of  performance. 

Stylus  input  and  audio  and  motion- 
video  output  will  augment  today’s 
primarily  text  and  graphics  displays. 
Users  will  be  able  to  scribble  com¬ 
ments  via  stylus  on  the  edge  of  an 
electronic  memo  much  as  they  do  on 
paper  memos  today.  Motion  and  still 
video  pictures  will  be  commonplace 
on  PCs.  The  video  production  capa¬ 
bilities  exclusive  to  a  few  motion-pic¬ 
ture  laboratories  today  will  be  on  ev¬ 
ery  secretary’s  desk  to  prepare 
every  speech  and  presentation  that  is 
given.  Both  stylus  and  motion-video 
capabilities  are  now  in  early  market 
products.  Speech-recognition  will  be 
augmented  with  some  basic  natural- 
language  processing.  Thus,  users 
won’t  converse  with  computers  in  ob¬ 
scure  commands  and  mouse  oper¬ 
ations  as  they  do  today,  but  rather  in 
more  natural  words  and  phrases. 

It  is  unlikely  that  natural-language 
recognition  will  be  very  broad,  but  a 
limited  dialect  will  make  computers 
far  more  intuitive  than  they  are  to¬ 
day.  The  users  of  such  computers 
will  include  every  member  of  a  com¬ 
pany,  the  barrier  to  use  will  be  dra¬ 
matically  lower,  and  the  productivity 
and  quality  improvements  will  be  so 
high  that  no  one  would  consider 
working  in  any  other  way.  It  will 
seem  as  compelling  as  using  a  tele¬ 
phone  or  television  set. 

Another  potential  application  that 
seems  fairly  certain  to  come  about 
within  the  next  10  years  is  in  the 
area  of  scanning  and  image-recogni¬ 
tion.  The  longtime  dream  of  a  paper¬ 
less  office  will  finally  become  a  reali¬ 
ty;  when  paper  is  received,  users  will 
immediately  scan  it  into  their  sys¬ 
tems  rather  than  deal  with  cluttered 
file  cabinets.  Documents  will  be  per¬ 
manent  and  far  more  accessible  when 
in  computerized  format. 

Furthermore,  networks  delivering 
data  to  the  computational  power  at 
the  desktop  will  allow  information 
processing  unimaginable  today.  Fiber 
networks  will  certainly  be  common. 
And  reconfigured  network  topologies 
will  give  users  more  effective  band¬ 
width  than  they  receive  today. 

The  information  storage  capabili- 
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ties  will  be  equally  stunning.  Informa¬ 
tion  cards  the  size  of  a  credit  card 
will  contain  complete  multi-thousand- 
volume  libraries  of  information.  For 
instance,  one  card  could  contain  the 
last  five  years  of  a  company’s  sales 
information.  Given  the  computational 
power  described  above,  searches  for 
information  will  occur  instantaneously 
over  many  of  these  massive  libraries. 

With  this  amount  of  computational 
power  and  storage,  personal  comput¬ 
ers  will  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  in¬ 
formation  processing.  The  PC’s  capa¬ 
bilities  will  transform  it  into  the 
personal  information  system  of  the 
year  2000.  The  cost  advantages  will 
be  so  compelling  that  large  databases 
will  migrate  onto  networks  of  PCs. 
Several  major  corporations  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  this  step,  moving  such 
critical  databases  as  corporate  ledger 
from  their  mainframes  to  PCs. 

In  light  of  the  intense  demands  for 
data  security  of  large  databases,  this 
migration  may  seem  risky.  However, 
microprocessors  currently  under  de¬ 
velopment — and  all  subsequent  gen¬ 


erations — will  have  the  required  data 
integrity  and  reliability  support. 

The  miniaturization  of  computers 
through  advances  in  IC  technology 
will  result  in  additional  reliability,  and 
the  dramatic  cost-performance  sav¬ 
ings  of  microprocessors  will  allow  re¬ 
dundancy  techniques  to  be  employed. 
While  redundancy  is  practiced  on 
some  highly  reliable  mainframes  to¬ 
day,  the  cost  is  too  prohibitive  for  it 
to  be  used  extensively.  But  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  even  the  most  sensitive  data¬ 
bases  will  be  able  to  migrate  to  PCs 
and  networks  of  PCs,  providing  hun¬ 
dredfold  savings  in  applications. 

As  has  been  the  case  since  the 
personal  computer  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  these  improvements  in  perfor¬ 
mance  have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  upwardly  compatible.  Thus,  in¬ 
vestments  in  personal  computing 
software  and  hardware  will  be  pre¬ 
served  as  microprocessor  technology 
evolves  forward.  While  it’s  a  given 
that  each  day’s  computer  dollar  buys 
more  than  the  previous  day’s,  there 
are  no  radical  departures  on  the  hori¬ 


zon  that  will  force  users  to  discard 
their  current  and  ongoing  invest¬ 
ments  in  microprocessor-based  com¬ 
puters.  Even  where  there  are  signifi¬ 
cant  breakthroughs,  such  as  with  the 
use  of  graphical  user  interfaces 
(GUI),  compatibility  is  maintained  as 
the  new  technology  is  embraced. 

When  Intel  invented  the  micropro¬ 
cessor  years  ago,  founder  and  CEO 
Gordon  Moore  spent  an  evening  wan¬ 
dering  about  his  home  trying  to  imag¬ 
ine  every  way  this  new  gadget  might 
be  used.  He  cheerfully  recalls  that  he 
was  wrong  on  several  guesses  and 
that  he  didn’t  imagine  many  others. 
I’m  sure  the  10-year  projections  con¬ 
tained  herein  are  fraught  with  errors 
as  well.  However,  the  significant  im¬ 
pact  of  microprocessor  technology 
upon  information  processing  and 
management  is  certain,  [cjo] 


Patrick  Gelsinger  is  director  of  the 
Platform  Architecture  Group  of  Intel 
Corp.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif  He 
headed  Intel’s  i486  and  i386  micro¬ 
processor  design  teams. 


A  communications  headquarters. 


CONTROLWARE™  is  a  total  installation  system  designed,  constructed 


and  set  up  to  make  your  data  center  a  state-of-the-art  computer 


command  center.  A  communications  headquarters  to  be  proud  of.  It  is 
AESTHETICALLY  CONCEIVED  to  reflect  the  stature  and  spirit  of  your 
company.  ERGONOMICALLY  PERFECT  to  make  your  people  and  your 

equipment  more  productive.  Modular  and  fexible  to  anticipate  future  growth.  INFRASTRUCTURES 

CONTROLWARE.  We've  created  the  right  environment  for  data  centers  of  companies  worldwide. 

To  know  more  about  Controlware  with  no  obligation,  call  or  write  for  a  FREE 

8  minute  videotape.  "Decisions"  —  1-800-367-4361 


INFRA  STRUCTURES,  INC. 


171  Rodeo  Dr.,  Brentwood,  NY  11717  •  516-243-0700  •  FAX:  516-243-0710  •  1-800-367-4361 


Networking  from  Unisys 
by  tying  it  all  together. 
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Everyone  faces  the  same  problem:  You  can’t  get 
your  arms  around  the  information  that  runs  your 
enterprise.  Or  move  it  freely  to  where  it’s  needed. 
And  everyone  gets  the  same  general  answer: 
Networking. 

But  that  only  raises  more  questions:  What  kind  of 
network?  How  open?  How  wide?  From  whom?  So 
here’s  a  precise  answer:  Unisys.  And  here’s  why. 

No  other  computer  company  has  more  experience 
in  enterprise-wide  networking.  So  we  can  bring  your 
information  together  with  a  full  range  of  products, 
from  workstations,  servers  and  mainframes  to  data, 
voice  and  image  networks.  And  no  matter  what 
computers  you  work  with,  our  commitment  to  open 
standards  is  so  broad  you  can  operate  with  OSI, 
TCP/IF?  X/Open,  IBM  and  DEC  networks. 

Our  systems  integration  expertise,  our  experience 
in  LANs  and  WANs,  our  leadership  in  the  world  of 
FDDI,  X.25,T1  and  T3  technologies  all  can  be  applied 
to  support  the  networking  needs  of  your  entire 
enterprise. 

Our  goal  is  admittedly  ambitious;  to  give  you 
across-the-board  interoperability  in  the  multi-vendor 
world.  But  that’s  all  the  more  reason  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  compete,  and  see  how  our  open 
information  networks  can  move  your  enterprise 
ahead  by  bringing  it  together.  Just  call 
1-800-448-1424,  ext.  49. 

©1990  Unisys  Corporation.  X/Open  is  a  trademark  of  X/Open  Company  Ltd.  IBM  is  a 
registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  DEC  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 


/e  make  it  happer 
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HUMAN  FACTORS 


A  CIO  must  play  many 
roles  in  helping  to  plan 
and  manage 
organizational  change 

BY  CHUCK  CALLAN 


After  grappling  for  five 
years  with  the  enormous 
technical  complexities  of 
developing  a  massive, 
multimillion-dollar  comput¬ 
er  system,  the  IS  department  of  a 
major  financial-services  company 
thought  it  was  finally  seeing  some 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  With 
millions  of  lines  of  code  complete,  the 
installation  plan  was  on  track  and  im¬ 
plementation  was  underway. 

Time  to  celebrate,  the  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  thought.  Little  did  he 
know  that  his  troubles  were  just 
about  to  begin. 

In  order  to  reap  the  financial  bene¬ 
fits  made  possible  by  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  the  company  had  to  undergo  a 
major  reorganization.  Functional  de¬ 
partments  would  be  regrouped  by 
market  segments — for  instance,  one 
group  would  be  organized  around  the 
company’s  major  national  accounts. 
This  group  would  contain  all  of  the 
elements  necessary  for  effectively 
doing  business  with  those  accounts, 
including  operational  and  administra¬ 
tive  support  as  well  as  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  and  bottom-line  accountability. 
As  a  result,  former  department 


heads  would  get  new  bosses,  and  the 
old  incentive  system,  which  rewarded 
managers  of  large  departments, 
would  be  discarded. 

Faced  with  these  changes  to  their 
established  way  of  doing  things,  the 
assassins  came  out  of  the  woodwork. 
Customers  and  regulators  were 
drawn  into  the  concerns  of  the  assas¬ 
sins,  and  management  felt  compelled 
to  mandate  an  audit.  The  information 
systems  organization,  having  invest¬ 
ed  years  of  effort  in  the  new  system, 
now  faced  the  prospect  of  it  being 
scrapped  altogether. 

This  is  a  not-unfamiliar  scenario. 
Computer  and  communications  tech¬ 
nology  often  causes  radical  changes 
in  the  way  a  business  operates,  af¬ 
fecting  the  methods  by  which  orders 
are  filled,  products  are  developed  and 
manufactured,  sales  are  made,  and 
goods  are  distributed. 

In  turn,  these  changes  in  business 
processes  alter  people’s  sense  of  se¬ 
curity,  their  roles  in  the  organization, 
and  their  reporting  relationships.  We 
often  hear  a  senior  business  execu¬ 
tive  remark  angrily  about  an  IS  proj¬ 
ect,  “I  asked  for  customer  information, 
not  a  new  way  to  sell  our  product.  ” 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  KEVIN  HAWKES 


Texas 

Instruments 


“I  usually  got  what  I  asked  for.. .but  never  what  I  needed.” 

Dear  CIO  reader: 

The  words  are  Jerry  Junkins’.  The  occasion  was  a  recent  press  conference  for  Texas 
Instruments’  CASE  product,  the  Information  Engineering  Facility™  (IEF™). 

Jerry,  who  is  TI's  CEO,  was  reminiscing  about  the  many  information  systems  he  worked 
with  in  years  past — as  a  user — and  commenting  on  the  difficulty  he  had  in  working 
closely  with  developers  to  build  successful  applications. 

Our  customers  have  been  very  successful  with  the  IEF.  Gartner  Group  did  a  CASE 
study  last  August  and  learned,  for  example,  that  IEF  developers  had  achieved  mainte- 
nance  productivity  gains  of  up  to  lO-to-l.  And  they  reported  zero  defects  in  IEF-genen 
ated  code — not  one  abend  had  occurred. 

But  what  Jerry  was  saying  was  that  the  biggest  payback  from  the  IEF — bigger  than  10-to-I 
productivity  gains  and  bigger  than  zero-defects  source  code — may  well  be  the  improved  commu¬ 
nication  it  fosters  between  systems  developer  and  business  user. 

With  the  IEF,  your  systems  can  be  planned,  demonstrated,  perfected,  and  maintained 
using  only  diagrams — diagrams  which  are  easily  understood  by  both  developers  and 
users.  Developers  can  make  more  contributions  to  solve  business  problems,  and  users 
can  see  more  possibilities  for  innovative  solutions.  They  can  work  together. 

So,  just  how  important  is  this  improved  communication? 

Productivity  gains  and  the  quality  of  generated  code  can  be  measured.  But  how  do  you 
count  the  cost  of  the  system  that  almost  solved  the  business  problem? 


Sincerely, 


Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Advanced  Information  Management  Div. 
Texas  Instruments  Incorporated 


(Note:  More  information  on  the  IEF  may  be  found  on  the  following  page  and  on  pages  6  and  7.) 

Information  Engineering  Facility  and  IEF  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments  Incorporated. 
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An  IEF™  Technology  Q  &  A 

with  Dennis  Minium 

Q.  Can  the  IEF  actually  create  an  executing  application  from  a  specification 
recorded  as  diagrams? 

A.  Sure.  By  building  the  appropriate  set  of  diagrams  on  an  IEF  workstation,  you  can 
develop  a  complete  system  specification.  You  can  use  the  IEF’s  rule-based  consistency 
checker  to  ensure  that  the  specification  is  complete  and  consistent.  When  you’re  happy 
with  the  specification,  you  ask  the  IEF  to  construct  the  system.  The  IEF  will  then 
generate  all  necessary  source  code  (in  either  COBOL  or  C,  your  choice)  and  database 
definitions,  invoke  the  appropriate  DBMS  facilities  to  install  the  databases,  invoke  the 
appropriate  compiler  to  compile  the  programs,  and  invoke  the  link  and  bind  facilities. 

When  the  IEF  is  through  constructing,  the  application,  specified  using  only  diagrams, 
is  ready  to  execute. 

Q.  How  much  modification  to  the  generated  COBOL  or  C  is  required  before  the  system  can  execute? 

A.  None.  One  of  our  principal  design  goals  when  we  drafted  the  IEF  architecture  was  to  build  a  generator  that  would 
produce  accurate  source  code.  In  August,  Gartner  Group  conducted  a  CASE  survey  in  which  developers  were  asked 
about  the  abends  (failures)  they  had  experienced.  Developers  using  the  IEF  reported  zero  defects — no  abends  in  IEF- 
generated  code.  Of  course,  we  simply  view  this  absence  of  failure  as  conformance  to  the  IEF’s  original  design  goals. 

I  guess  that  explains  why  I  was  surprised  by  a  statement  in  a  marketing  brochure  distributed  by  a  competitor  of  ours. 
A  customer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  90  percent  of  the  time  the  generated  code  was  accurate.  The  customer  was  obvi¬ 
ously  pleased,  but  at  TI  we  would  find  anything  less  than  100  percent  distressing.  To  us,  the  IEF  generator  is  like  a 
COBOL  compiler:  you  shouldn’t  feel  the  need  to  question  its  output. 

Developers  using  the  IEF  rarely  even  look  at  the  source  code,  let  alone  change  it. 

Q.  Why  does  TI  impose  the  restriction  that  IEF  users  must  use  Information  Engineering? 

A.  I  don’t  think  the  words  “restriction”  and  “Information  Engineering”  have  much  to  do  with  each  other.  Information 
Engineering  is  a  highly  flexible  and  adaptable  development  framework.  You  can  start  in  planning,  analysis  or  design. 
You  can  choose  from  a  growing  spectrum  of  techniques.  You  can  choose  among  alternative  life  cycles.  In  fact,  you  can 
even  choose  between  methodologies;  for  example,  Ernst  and  Young’s  Navigator  methodology  has  been  used  with  the 
IEF,  among  others. 

In  short,  we  chose  Information  Engineering  as  the  basis  for  the  IEF  because  it  can  address  a  broad  spectrum  of  needs 
in  a  large  number  of  MIS  organizations. 

Q.  What  are  TI’s  intentions  concerning  IBM’s  AD/Cycle? 

A.  We  applaud  the  spirit  of  AD/Cycle  and  plan  to  conform  to  the  AD/Cycle  architecture  in  an  IBM  environment, 
just  as  we  plan  to  conform  to  the  Cohesion  architecture  in  the  Digital  environment.  Once  the  repository  is  mature 
enough  to  provide  a  reasonable  development  platform,  we  will  provide  the  means  for  our  customers  to  make  use  of  it. 

Likewise,  we’re  committed  to  standards  in  general.  We’ve  announced  CUA  compliance  for  both  the  workstation 
and  the  mainframe  in  1991.  We  are  also  supportive  of  IBM’s  SAA  and  Digital’s  NAS,  and  we’ve  initiated  support  for 
generation  of  open  systems  in  UNIX  environments. 

Q.  For  what  environments  can  the  IEF  generate  today? 

A.  IEF  generation  of  production  systems  for  CICS,  IMS/DC,  and  TSO  using  DB2  databases  in  the  IBM  MVS  envi¬ 
ronment  is  commercially  available  today.  Now  it  can  also  generate  for  IBM’s  OS/2  with  DBM,  IBM’s  VM  with  SQL/ 
DS,  Digital’s  VMS  with  RDB,  Til  500  UNIX  with  Oracle,  and  Fujitsu  UNIX.  Right  now,  availability  of  these  new 
generators  is  limited,  hut  they're  all  scheduled  for  commercial  release  in  March,  1991. 

We  understand  the  growing  need  for  a  common  specification  across  heterogeneous  platforms  found  increasingly  in 
MIS  shops  today. 

Q.  What  can  we  expect  from  the  IEF  in  the  future? 

A.  There’s  an  awful  lot  going  on  in  the  IEF  R&D  lahs  these  days.  We’re  continuing  to  expand  the  number  of  environ¬ 
ments  for  which  the  IEF  can  generate,  including  a  variety  of  other  UNIX  platforms  and  the  Tandem  NonStop  envi¬ 
ronment.  At  the  same  time,  we’re  working  on  making  the  IEF  tools  themselves  run  on  platforms  besides  IBM  PC’s 
and  PS/2  compatibles.  We’re  working  on  a  portable,  distributed  repository  and  generation  of  cooperative  applica¬ 
tions.  Longer  term,  we’re  looking  at  the  incorporation  of  object  orientation  into  our  specification  language,  automa¬ 
tion  of  more  of  the  development  task,  and  automated  assistance  for  large  scale  project  administration. 

Note:  More  information  on  the  IEF  may  be  found  on  the  preceding  page  and  on  pages  6  and  7  . 

Information  Engineering  Facility  and  IEF  are  trademarks  of  Texas  Instruments  Incorporated  Other  product  names  listed  are  the  trademarks  of  the  companies  indicated 
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Dennis  Minium  is  Director  of 
Technology  and  Methodology  for 
Texas  Instruments  CASE  product, 
the  Information  Engineering 
Facility™  (IEF™). 


Many  companies  installing  new 
information  systems  fail  to  real¬ 
ize  that  the  systems  will  cause 
some  major  organizational  changes 
within  the  corporation.  These 
changes  must  be  planned  for  and 
managed,  as  must  the  political  and  in¬ 
terpersonal  issues  that  will  inevitably 
arise. 

With  companies  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  innovative  with  information 
technology,  the  question  these  days 
is  not  so  much  what  business  pro¬ 
cesses  to  change  but  how  to  make 
the  changes.  More  and  more  organi¬ 
zations  are  beginning  to  view  technol¬ 
ogy  as  a  “commodity”  and  the  real 
business/competitive  benefits  as  ema¬ 
nating  from  how  it  is  put  to  use.  The 
most  important  part  about  re-engi¬ 
neering  a  business  process  through 
information  technology  is  making  the 
change  happen. 

Many  companies  have  taken  the 
first  step  in  addressing  this  problem 
by  devoting  a  significant  amount  of 
senior  management  time  to  defining 
the  vision  of  the  business  and  the  di¬ 
rection  it  will  take  in  the  future.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  such  “visioneering” 
alone  will  not  bring  about  change.  Old 
routines  don’t  die  quickly;  organiza¬ 
tional  charts  are  tricky  things  to  al¬ 
ter.  Employees  and  middle  managers 
don’t  buy  into  new  concepts  auto¬ 
matically — not  in  an  era  when  new 
management  fads  are  paraded 
through  factories  and  offices  seem¬ 
ingly  every  month. 

It  isn’t  that  people  necessarily  re¬ 
sist  change.  But  they  do  resist  loss  of 
control  over  their  destinies — they 
don’t  know  if  they  will  succeed  in  the 
new  environment,  much  less  still  be 
around — and  they  resist  things  they 
don’t  understand. 

Most  of  all,  people  resist  change 
that  threatens  their  “social  contract” 
with  their  employer — their  beliefs 
about  what  they  give  to  the  company 
(effort,  loyalty,  commitment)  in  re¬ 
turn  for  what  they  receive  (pay,  sta¬ 
tus,  recognition,  security).  New 
computer  systems  can  change  this 
delicate  balance,  and  it’s  up  to  man¬ 
agement  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

If  organizational  change  is  left  un¬ 
managed,  morale  plummets,  produc¬ 
tivity  wanes  and  people  leave.  At  its 
extreme,  employee  resistance  to 


change  can  turn  to  sabotage. 

What  is  the  CIO’s  role  in  managing 
organizational  change?  Is  he  or  she 
the  one  to  lead  the  transformation  of 
the  business?  Absolutely  not.  Only 
the  CEO,  the  president  or  a  high-lev¬ 
el  functional  executive  can  assume 
that  role.  No  matter  how  good  the 
advice,  few  factory  managers  would 
let  an  IS  professional  tell  them  how  to 
rearrange  the  assembly  line. 

While  CIOs  have  no  formal  author¬ 
ity  over  line  functions  and  business 
processes,  they  are  often  in  the  best 
position  to  ensure  that  changes  are 
managed  early  on  in  a  project.  They 
frequently  have  the  best  sense  of  the 
business  as  a  whole,  and  from  a 
cross-functional  perspective.  But  to 
help  manage  organizational  change, 
CIOs  must  understand  that  their  role 
is  to  be  a  change  agent. 

Change  agents  produce  conditions 
necessary  for  others  to  make 
changes  happen.  They  set  the  stage 
and  write  the  script.  Someone  else 
acts  the  part  and  gets  the  credit. 
Some  agents  are  more  effective  than 
others  at  managing  change.  And  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations  and  circum¬ 
stances  call  for  different  types  of 
change  agents  at  various  stages  in 
the  process  of  managing  change. 

Here  are  a  few  types  of  agents  and 
their  roles.  Each  is  appropriate  for  a 
different  phase  of  the  planning  pro¬ 
cess,  and  the  CIO  needs  to  know 
when  he  or  she  should  play  which.  In 
some  cases,  the  CIO  should  staff  sys¬ 
tems  planning  teams  with  people  who 
can  assume  the  various  roles  among 
them. 

The  Publicity  and  Booking  Agents: 

I’ve  yet  to  see  a  major  new  systems 
effort  that  suffers  from  too  much  up¬ 
front  communication.  In  managing 
technology-driven  organizational 
change,  all  employees  must  under¬ 
stand  the  vision  of  the  company  and 
the  particulars  of  the  new  system. 

It’s  nice  to  know  where  we  are  go¬ 
ing — the  vision  and  mission.  It’s  even 
better  if  people  can  internalize  what 
work  will  be  like  in  the  new  world — 
that  is,  how  they  will  interact  with 
customers  and  each  other,  what  the 
new  budget  process  will  be  like,  and 
so  on. 

The  CEO  of  an  industrial  and  con¬ 
sumer-products  manufacturer  made 


over  40  local  site  visits  in  a  year  to 
tell  employees  about  a  proposed  in¬ 
formation  system  and  the  likely  orga¬ 
nizational  implications.  In  addition  to 
describing  the  way  business  would  be 
conducted,  he  listened  carefully  to 
them  about  what  they  thought  it 
would  take  for  the  change  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Managers  in  the  IS  department 
played  an  important  part  in  staging 
these  meetings  because  they  under¬ 
stood  the  value  of  their  role  in  selling 
the  changes,  not  the  functionality  of 
the  system. 

Effective  publicity  agents  also  en¬ 
sure  that  contributors  to  the  effort 
and  early  successes  get  the  recogni¬ 
tion  they  deserve. 

Many  companies 
installing  new 
information  systems 
fail  to  realize  that  the 
systems  will  cause 
some  major 
organizational 
changes  within  the 
corporation.  These 
changes  must  be 
planned  for  and 
managed ,  as  must  the 
political  and 
interpersonal  issues 
that  will  inevitably 
arise . 


The  Re-agent:  Every  organization 
has  a  maverick.  These  people  get 
away  with  stirring  things  up  because 
they  are  solid  performers.  In  organi¬ 
zations  where  most  people  are  hesi¬ 
tant  to  change  the  status  quo,  maver¬ 
icks  serve  an  extremely  valuable 
purpose:  They  challenge  old  assump- 
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SPARCstatiori”  SLC.  By 
breaking  the  $5,000 
barrier,  it  turns  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  computing 
absolutely  upside  down. 
And  lets  you  give  your 
people  a  system  that 
runs  circles  around 
PCs  and  minicomputers. 

Up  till  now,  for  this 
price  you'd  have  to 
settle  for  a  386  with 
one  or  two  little 
extras.  Or  a  share 


of  a  minicomputer.  Or 
maybe  an  X  terminal 
with  an  underpowered 
processor. 

But  now,  you  can 
give  everyone  a  high- 
performance  RISC  work¬ 
station  for  the  same 
price.  Complete  with 
12.5  MIPS  of  process¬ 
ing  power.  The 
UNIX® 
operating 
system. 


8  MB  of  memory.  Even  built-in  Ethernet? 

But  more  than  a  hot  machine,  you 
can  give  them  all  the  strategic  advan¬ 
tages  that  come  with  our  SPARC  “ 
technology. 

First,  our  workstations  were  meant 
to  be  networked.  So  you  can  have 
whole  groups  working  on  the  same 
project.  In  perfect  synch.  And  every 
user  has  serious  processing  power. 
Right  at  the  desktop  level.  Second, 
there's  the  OPEN  LOOK  ”  user  inter¬ 
face.  Which  lets  people  learn  to  use 
UNIX  in  no  time  flat.  Finally,  there's 


©  1990  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  ®Sun  Microsystems  and  the  Sun  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  SPARCstation,  SPARC,  and  SPARC  ware  are  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  OPEN  LOOK  is  a  trademark  of  AT&T  UNIX  is  a  registered 


t  UNIX  itself.  With  UNIX,  your  people 
can  create  applications  that  would  take 
a  lifetime  to  develop  any  other  way  In 
fact,  there  are  over  2,000  SPARC  ware" 
applications  that  are  ready  to  run 
right  now.  So  you  have  the  added 
advantage  of  choosing  the  world's 
largest  standard  for  RISC/UNIX  soft¬ 
ware  compatibility. 

How  did  we  design  all  this  into  a 
$5,000  system?  Since  1982,  we've  built 
nothing  but  UNIX  workstations.  So 
we've  learned  a  few  things.  We  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  the  processor  box. 


By  building  the  electronics  into  the 
back  of  the  monitor.  We  gave  it  a  high- 
resolution  monochrome  display.  And 
since  SPARCstation  SLC  is  designed 
for  workgroups,  all  the  files  can  be 
stored  in  a  central  server.  Or  on  a  local 
disk,  if  you'd  rather. 

For  a  lot  of  companies,  introducing 
a  machine  like  this  would  be  next  to 
impossible.  But  at  Sun,  it's  not  exactly 
our  first  breakthrough.  And  this  is  no 
announce-it-today,  ship-it-next-year 
product,  either.  SPARCstation  SLC  is 
available  in  quantity  today. 


SPARCstation  SLC.  If  you'd  like 
to  see  how  it  compares  to  every 
other  system  you  could  buy,  just  call 
1-800-624-8999  ext.  2066.  From  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  And  get 
ready  to  move  your  people  a  quantum 
leap  ahead. 

Because  now  you  can. 


trademark  of  AT&T.  Ethernet  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Xerox  Corporation.  *U.S.  List  Price  Quantity  1,  $4,995.  Includes  a  17-inch,  high-resolution  monochrome  display,  8  MB  of  main  memory,  integral  Ethernet,  SCSI,  and  serial  interfaces,  and  the  Sun  Operating  System. 


tions  about  how  business  is  done, 
whether  that  involves  new  ways  to 
serve  customers,  develop  products 
or  manage  employees. 

While  mavericks  create  enemies  in 
the  process,  they  force  people  to 
think  in  new  paradigms.  As  Tom  Pe¬ 
ters  argued  in  his  book  Thriving  on 
Chaos,  management  should  make  an 
effort  to  reward  these  constructive 
acts  of  defiance. 

With  their  ability  to  conceptualize 
new  and  better  ways  of  conducting 
business,  mavericks  are  valuable  at 
the  front  end  of  a  systems  project. 
They  also  can  be  instrumental  down 
the  road  in  managing  a  prototype  of  a 
new  system  or  organizational  group. 
Mavericks  chomp  at  the  bit  for  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  their  ideas 
and  are  defiant  in  their  efforts  to 
prove  them  to  the  status  quo. 

Change  agents 
produce  conditions 
necessary  for  others  to 
make  changes  happen. 
They  set  the  stage  and 
write  the  script. 
Someone  else  acts  the 
part  and  gets  the 
credit . 


The  Undercover  Agent:  Many 
change  agents  face  the  seemingly  in¬ 
surmountable  problems  of  having  no 
mandate  from  above,  no  budget,  no 
staff  and  no  sponsor  within  the  cor¬ 
poration.  The  effective  agent  in  this 
situation  is  extremely  resourceful  at 
building  Trojan  horses.  He  or  she  will 
find  some  way  of  getting  others  into 
the  middle  of  things,  whether  by 
funding  a  small  prototype  of  an  infor¬ 
mation  system  out  of  the  IS  budget, 
or  by  generating  a  new  report  that 
captures  valuable  business  data  about 
things  that  were  hard  to  glean  or  ab¬ 
stract  from  the  old  system — for  in¬ 
stance,  customer  profitability.  This 


can  start  to  feed  changes  in  perspec¬ 
tive. 

The  Travel  Agent:  These  come  in 
two  versions:  One,  under  the  guise 
of  creating  “buy-in”  to  a  new  infor¬ 
mation  system,  sees  how  much  fre¬ 
quent-flyer  mileage  he  or  she  can 
rack  up  by  interviewing  everyone  be¬ 
fore,  during  and  after  every  action 
step  or  milestone.  The  other  under¬ 
stands  that  learning  often  comes 
through  play.  This  version  works  to 
build  the  systems  and  structure  that 
foster  a  learning  environment  and 
make  change  fun. 

In  one  company  where  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  change  from  a  new  informa¬ 
tion  system  was  inducing  deadly  seri¬ 
ousness  in  people,  management 
broke  the  tension  by  creating  a  “Joy 
Committee.”  Chartered  with  inject¬ 
ing  fun  back  into  daily  business  life, 
the  committee  planned  parties,  re¬ 
named  routine  tasks  with  ludicrous 
names,  and  staged  off-beat  awards. 

Too  much  seriousness  can  kill  the 
spirit  of  excitement  that  comes  with 
innovation  in  the  workplace.  The 
Travel  Agent  understands  that  peo¬ 
ple  under  stress  need  to  have  a  good 
time,  and  he  or  she  knows  how  to 
channel  fears  and  frustration  into 
positive  energy.  Throughout  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  change,  people  need  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  the  flip  side  of  a  threat  is 
an  opportunity. 

The  Insurance  Agent:  Change  can 
be  terrifying  for  organizations.  Some¬ 
times  people  simply  need  the  reas¬ 
surance  that  things  will  be  OK.  In¬ 
surance  agents  avoid  making  vague 
or  bold  promises  and  instead  are 
skillful  at  instilling  a  sense  of  calm  in 
people’s  emotional  state. 

This  agent  acknowledges  the  risks 
involved  in  the  changes  and  works  to 
put  safety-net  programs  in  place  to 
catch  those  who  fall.  For  example,  he 
or  she  may  push  a  policy  that  work¬ 
force  reduction  will  come  through 
normal  attrition,  or  that  all  displaced 
employees  will  receive  adequate 
training  for  another  position. 

The  Government  Agent:  Bold  moves 
are  necessary  for  change  to  occur, 
but  even  some  of  the  boldest  get 
trapped  in  the  bureaucratic  quag¬ 
mire.  Government  Agents  know  their 
way  around  large  bureaucracies. 

They  appreciate  that  the  change 


process  requires  great  patience.  And 
they  have  a  great  sense  of  timing 
about  when  to  blow  the  whistle  and 
when  to  move  things  forward. 

The  Ninja  Agent:  Most  businesses 
are  motivated  to  change  not  by  rec¬ 
ognizing  great  new  business  opportu¬ 
nities  but  rather  by  having  things  go 
awry.  The  Ninja  Agent  is  a  disciple  of 
Machiavelli  who  understands  that  the 
change  process  requires  both  a  carrot 
and  a  stick.  The  “soft”  approach  of 
visioneering,  recognizing  early  suc¬ 
cesses,  communicating  and  educating 
must  be  supported  by  a  “hard”  line  of 
removing  assassins,  naysayers  and 
idea-killers.  It  also  requires  new 
management  control  systems  that 
create  accountability  and  incentives 
and  include  new  budgets. 

Spiritual  Agents:  These  people  be¬ 
lieve  Machiavelli  was  wrong.  They 
exhibit  and  use  the  nine  fruits  of  the 
spirit  to  manage  change — love,  joy, 
peace,  faith,  goodness,  kindness, 
mildness,  forbearance  and  self-con¬ 
trol.  Their  objective  is  to  inspire  oth¬ 
ers,  to  remove  barriers  and  to  em¬ 
power  people  so  that  what  would  be 
considered  a  miracle  in  the  old  envi¬ 
ronment  can  be  achieved. 

Spiritual  agents  know  that  preach¬ 
ing  alone  won’t  cut  it.  They  first  prac¬ 
tice  the  changes  they  seek  in  others. 
And  knowing  that  no  amount  of  plan¬ 
ning  can  address  all  the  contingencies 
in  managing  the  human  side  of  tech¬ 
nology-driven  change,  they  make 
themselves  accessible  to  all. 

You  may  have  played  some  of 
these  roles  in  managing  change  in 
one  of  your  major  systems  projects. 
In  the  future,  as  information  systems 
make  increasingly  powerful  and  sub¬ 
stantive  changes  in  the  way  people 
and  processes  work,  the  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  will  not  have  a  choice. 
He  or  she  will  have  to  play  an  instru¬ 
mental  role  in  managing  the  organiza¬ 
tional  implications  of  information 
technology.  And  this  role  has  to  be¬ 
gin  long  before  the  first  specification 
is  written.  [Ho] 


Chuck  Callan  is  vice  president  of  the 
Index  Group,  a  consulting  firm  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  that  specializes  in 
helping  companies  re-engineer  their 
business  through  the  effective  manage¬ 
ment  of  information  technology. 
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That's  a  pretty  big  claim.  But  Data  Preference  is 
ready  to  back  it  up. 

With  a  stellar  selection  of  new,  high-performance 
PCs,  peripherals,  minicomputers,  workstations  and  net¬ 
work  software  from  the  largest  variety  of  vendors  under 
the  sun. 

And  with  an  entire  galaxy  of  support  services, 
including  installation,  on-site  or 
return-to-depot  maintenance,  time- 
and-materials  programs,  a  toll-free 
diagnostics  line,  and  a  lot  more. 


In  fact,  whatever  your  preference  in  computers, 

Data  Preference  has  it.  Just  like  we  did  under  our  old  name, 
Leasametric  Data  Communications, since  1962. 

We  cover  the  entire  universe  of  finance  programs, 
too,  including  renting,  leasing,  and  sales.  Not  to  mention 
offices  across  the  U.S.  and  in  the  U.K. 

So,  if  you've  been  searching  the  skies  for  the  best 
service  and  selection  in  computers, 
look  up  Data  Preference.  Well  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  find  the  best 
rental  package  to  meetyour  needs. 


DATAPreference 


Incorporated 

Formerly  Leasametric  Data  Communications,  Inc. 


Northwest  800  343  7368, 415.574  5797  •  Southwest  800.638.7854,818.708.2669  •  Central  800.323.4823,708.595.2700  •  Northeast  800.241.5841 
•  Southeast  800.241.5841, 404.925.7980  •  London  01 1.44.923.897000.  Copyright  ©  1990  Data  Preference  Incorporated. 


It’s  going  to  be  quite  a  decade. 

Every  employee,  every  department, 
every  divison  will  be  expected  to  do 
more-with  less.  Including  the  data 
center. 

Especially  the  data  center. 

Demand  for  improved  user  service 
will  reach  new  highs.  Budgets  and 
available  resources  will  shrink.  To 
succeed,  data  center  managers  will 
need  to  do  the  inevitable. 

Automate. 


Performance 


Storage 


Production 


Security 


Administration 


Only  CA-UNIPACK  solutions  enable  you  to  automate 
entire functional  areas  of  the  data  center.  Working 
together  they  deliver  the  ultimate  in  data  center 

automation  and  service  level  performance. 

Automating  data  center  operations 
is  the  key  to  delivering  the  service 
levels  businesses  need  to  compete  in 
the  90s.  And  that’s  why  so  many 
companies  are  turning  to  us.  Over  the 
years  we’ve  helped  thousands  of 
clients  automate  their  data  center 
operations  and  today  according  to 
Computer  Intelligence,  we  offer  more 
data  center  software  solutions  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world. 

While  hundreds  of  niche  vendors 
each  offer  a  few  discrete  products,  our 
CA-UNIPACK®  solutions  can  automate 
entire  functional  areas  of  the  data 
center  such  as 
Production,  Storage, 

Security,  Performance 
Management,  and  Data 
Center  Administration. 

And  no\y  with  our 
new  Computing 
Architecture  For  The 
90s,  the  levels  of 
integration  and 
automation  have  been  raised  even 
higher.  By  sharing  information  and 
common  services,  the  individual  CA- 
UNIPACKS  work  together  seamlessly 


CA90s 


CA  s  Computing 
Architecture  For 
The  90s  protects 
and  enhances  the 
value  of  every  CA 
software  product. 


across  multiple  operating  systems  and 
hardware  platforms. 

The  result  is  consistently  higher 
levels  of  service.  Improved  response 
time.  Investment  protection. 
Maximization  of  personnel  and 
hardware  resources.  And  ultimately  a 
new  breed  of  data  center. 

A  data  center  that  enables  you  to 
play  a  critical  role  in  helping  your  enter¬ 
prise  compete  and  succeed  in  the  90s. 

One  of  the  most  critical  areas  of  data 
center  operations  to  automate  is 
production.  We  can  help  you  automate 
all  of  it  with  one  single  step: 

Production. 


CA-UN  IPACK®/APC- Automated 
Production  Control. 

It’s  the  most  advanced,  and 
integrated  package  in  the  industry 
today  and  is  currently  used  in 
thousands  of  MVS,  VSE,  and  VM  data 
centers  around  the  world. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  covers  every 
aspect  of  automating  production 
control  processes  including:  automatic 
workload  scheduling,  automatic 
console  message  processing,  auto¬ 
matic  rerun/restart,  automatic  report 


balancing,  automatic  report  manipu¬ 
lation  and  distribution,  JCL  validation 
and  automated  job  recovery. 

CA-UNIPACK/APC  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
industry’s  most  comprehensive, 
multimedia  solution  for  system- 
managed-storage  (SMS)  and  non- 
SMS  environments: 


Storage. 


CA-UN  IPACK®/ASM— Automated 
Storage  Management. 

It’s  by  far  the  best  way  to  maximize 
your  investment  in  storage  and 
resource  management.  Unlike  IBM’s 
solution,  CA-UNIPACK/ ASM  works  in 
both  SMS  and  non-SMS  environ¬ 
ments,  and  addresses  both  tape  and 
DASD  management. 

Some  of  the  benefits  include: 
automated  tracking  of  tape  library 
inventory,  early  warning  and  recovery 
facilities,  DASD  performance 
measurement,  chargeback,  destruc¬ 
tion  protection  and  automated  volume 
cleanup. 

Ifs  the  most  effective  solution  for 
managing  both  tape  and  DASD 
resources. 


historical  reporting,  expert  system 
technology  resource  accounting, 
chargeback,  consolidated  reporting 
and  capacity  planning. 

This  software  solution  also 
integrates  with  other  CA-UN1PACKS 
including  an  automated, 
comprehensive  approach  to  data 
center  administration: 

CA-UNIPACK®/DCA— Data  Center 
Administration. 

This  integrated  solution  covers  all 
aspects  of  data  center  administration 
including:  inventory  management, 
change  management,  configuration 
management  and  asset  tracking. 

It  can  help  you  produce  instant  and 
accurate  network  availability 
information.  Quickly  assess  the 
impact  of  network  failures.  Produce 
current  inventory  reports.  Provide 
consolidated  reporting  from  multiple 
platforms  such  as  IBM,  Digital  and 
PC’s.  Cut  your  vendor  reconciliation 
time  in  half.  Negotiate  better 
maintenance  contracts.  And  do  many 
other  administrative  tasks  that 
manual,  error-prone  methods  simply 


CA-UNIPACK®/SCA— Security 
Control  and  Audit. 

It  offers  you  a  secure,  protected  en¬ 
vironment  across  multiple  hardware 
platforms,  operating  systems  and 
wherever  your  distributed  processing 
takes  you  including  MVS,  VSE,  VM, 
VMS,  networks,  DB2  and  PC/DOS. 

CA-UNIPACK/SCA  gives  you  access 
control,  VTAM  network  control,  net¬ 
work  session  management  capabili¬ 
ties  and  an  automated  approach  to 
reviewing  operating  environments. 

It  also  integrates  with  other 
CA-UNIPACKS  including  the  most 
comprehensive  performance 
management  and  accounting 
solution  ever  developed: 

.  CA-UNIPACK®/PMA- Performance 
Management  and  Accounting. 

CA-UNIPACK/PMAs  integrated 
approach  includes:  comprehensive 
inline  performance  monitoring  and 


cannot  handle. 

Every  one  of  these  CA-UNIPACKS 
is  supported  by  CA-UNISERVICE®/II. 
This  unique  service  and  support 
system  offers  you  a  direct  link 
between  your  mainframe  and  CA’s 
Customer  Service  around  the 
clock-and  around  the  world. 

Altogether;  these  CA-UNIPACKS  can 
help  you  create  the  most  productive 
data  center  possible. 

A  data  center  that’s  ready  for  the 
90s.  For  more  information  on 
CA-UNIPACKS  and  all  the  Systems 
Management  Software  you’ll  need  for 
the  90s,  pick  up  the  phone  and  call 
1-800-645-3003. 

It  could  be  one  of  the  last  manual 
tasks  you  do. 

And  the  most  productive. 


©  1990  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc., 
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stems  Management 

Need  For  The  90s. 


CA-UNIPACK/ASM  integrates  with 
other  CA-UNIPACKS  including  the 
most  advanced  security  control  and 
audit  software  in  the  world: 


Security 


Performance. 


Administration. 


Pro  Forma  Agreement 


Standard  Register,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  makers  of  business  forms,  has  struck  a 
deal  with  BLOC  Development  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  to  become  a  licensee  and  re¬ 
seller  of  BLOC’s  forms-automation  system.  Use  of  the  system  internally  will  enable 
Standard  Register’s  designers  to  greatly  simplify  and  shorten  the  process  of  creating  new 
forms  or  revising  existing  forms  for  customers.  In  addition,  BLOC’s  forms-generation 
software  (called  Pro  Designer)  will  be  available  to  customers  who  choose  to  create  or 
modify  business  forms  on  their  own  and  then  transmit  them  electronically  to  Standard 
Register  manufacturing  facilities.  By  eliminating  the  laborious  and  time-consuming  manual 
aspects  of  forms  design,  the  company  expects  the  system  to  make  possible  delivery  of 
finished  forms  within  a  few  days  rather  than  weeks. 

Standard  Register  can  be  reached  at  513  443-1000. 


Pest  Control 


OS/2  User  Hot  Line 


MicroTouch  Systems  Inc.,  of  Wilmington,  Mass.,  has  introduced  the 
UnMouse,  a  stationary  PC  input  device.  The  user  moves  the  cursor 
by  sliding  a  finger  over  a  3-  by  41/2-inch  glass  tablet. 

The  device  also  functions  in  mouse  and  track-ball  modes.  In  addition,  it 
has  12  programmed  keys  that  emulate  function  keys.  Templates  for  several 
programs,  such  as  WordPerfect  and  Lotus  1-2-3,  are  included,  as  is  soft¬ 
ware  that  enables  users  to  program  their  own  keystroke  combinations. 

The  UnMouse,  which  has  a  Serial  RS-232  interface  and  can  be  used  with 
IBM  XT,  AT  and  PS/2  PCs  and  compatible  machines,  sells  for  $235.  For  info 
call  1-800-UNMOUSE. 

T  eleconf erence-to-Go 


Microsoft  Corp.,  of  Redmond,  Wash.,  has  formed  a  consulting  group  that  will  help 
large  corporate  customers  use  Microsoft  products  in  designing  and  operating  com¬ 
plex  information  systems  that  incorporate  PCs.  The  company  also  announced  that 
it  will  inaugurate  a  telephone  hot  line  offering  technical  support  for  OS/2  end  users  who 
need  help  installing,  configuring  or  running  that  PC  operating  system. 

The  consulting  group — Information  Technology  Integration  Services  (ITIS) — is  Micro¬ 
soft’s  entry  into  what  the  company  expects  to  be  a  $700  million  market  by  1993.  In 
addition  to  its  planning  and  design  services,  ITIS  will  help  train  executives,  develop  cus¬ 
tom  applications  and  provide  ongoing  technical  support  for  the  installations. 

The  hot  line  (900  896-9600)  offers  assistance  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Pacific  time, 
Monday  through  Friday  (except  holidays),  for  $2  per  minute.  Although  Microsoft’s 
OEMs  will  continue  to  be  the  primary  source  of  support  for  their  customers,  the  900-line 
is  intended  to  complement  those  efforts. 

Look  It  Up  Online 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  unveiled  the  American  Heritage 
Electronic  Dictionary  (AHED),  a  reference  and  writing  tool  comprising  a  software 
version  of  its  popular  American  Heritage  Dictionary  and  powerful  search  features. 
AHED  includes  definitions  for  more  than  116,000  words  and  subjects,  including  etymolo¬ 
gies  and  usage.  A  SearchText  feature  helps  users  generate  ideas,  remember  unusual 
words  or  verify  facts.  For  instance,  a  user  can  find  out  what  kind  of  money  is  used  in  India 
by  keying  in  “currency  and  India.  ” 

Also  included  in  the  AHED  are  the  complete  Roget’s  II  Electronic  Thesaurus,  a  spell¬ 
checker,  cut-and-paste  capabilities,  and  a  wild-card  feature  that  will  find  a  word  using  only 
a  few  letters  or  an  approximate  spelling.  People  who  cheat  at  word  games  will  like  the 
anagram  feature.  AHED  is  compatible  with  most  popular  word -processing  features  and 
sells  for  $89.95. 


NEC  America  Inc.  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  portable  product  that 
overcomes  many  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  current  teleconferencing 
technologies.  VoicePoint  is  a  fully 
interactive,  full-duplex  audio-con¬ 
ferencing  system  that  weighs  only 
3.3  pounds,  fits  in  a  briefcase  and 
can  be  set  up  in  seconds.  It  re¬ 
places  conventional  microphones 
and  telephone  speaker  phones  with 
filtered,  simultaneous  communica¬ 
tion  that  is  free  of  echoes,  clipping 
and  feedback.  VoicePoint  can  pick 
up  comments  from  up  to  20  feet 
away. 

The  price  is  $1,299.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  call  NEC  at  408  433-1279. 
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CIO  Magazine  Invites  You  To  Attend 
Perspectives:  Maximizing  Profits 
through  Information  Technology 

A  three-day  executive  conference  addressing 
today’s  most  critical  business  issues. 

Sunday,  March  10  -  Wednesday,  March  13,  1991 
Amelia  Island  Plantation  •  Amelia  Island,  Florida 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  complete  and  return  this 
postage-paid  card.  Or  call  1-800-343-4935. 

Ask  for  Lori  Cardarelli  or  Diane  Martin. 

□  Please  send  conference  information. 

□  Please  register  me  and  bill  my  company. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Phone _ FAX  _ 

Spouse  (if  attending) _ 

Early  registration  is  recommended,  as  conference  space  is  limited. 


Perspectives  is  a  service  mark  of  CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 


THE  MAGAZINE  FOR  INFORMATION  EXECUTIVES 


CIO  Magazine  Announces... 
Perspectives  :  Maximizing  Profits 
through  Information  Technology 


Information  Technology  is  clearly  shaping  -  and 
reshaping  -  global  business.  And  in  today's 
economic  climate,  senior  executives  must  tap  tfie  full 
potential  of  Information  Technology  as  an  essential 
corporate  resource.  \  j 

The  executives  responsible  for  developing  and  managing 
information  systems  will  largely  determine  the  very  future 
of  their  companies. 

Perspectives  will  focus  on:  y 

•  Managing  Information  Resources  in  a  Volatile  Economy 

•  Exploring  New  IT-based  Business  Capabilities 

•  Communicating  IT  Resources  Internally 

•  Combining  IT  and  Total  Quality  Management 

•  Enhancing  Training  and  Increasing  Productivity 

•  Changing  Corporate  Culture 

•  Utilizing  Innovative  Tools  for  New  Opportunities 

•  Gaining  Strategic  Advantage  with  EIS 

•  Ensuring  Total  Customer  Satisfaction 

•  Forecasting  the  Year's  Economy  and  Its  Impact  on  You 

•  Analyzing  Critical  Trends  for  the  Next  10  Years 


I 


A  three-day  executive  comerence 

most  critical  business 


Perspectives  is  specifically  designed  to 
strategic  tools  for  strengthening  the  bond 
technology-driven  solutions  and 

^ _ 

Sunday;  March  10  -  Wednesday,  March  13/  1991 

Amelia  Island  Plantation  •  Amelia  Island,  Florida 


For  more  information  or  to  register,  complete  and 
return  the  attached  postage-paid  card. 

Or  call  1-800-343-4935 

Ask  for  Lori  Cardarelli  or  Diane  Martin. 


Early  registration  is  recommended, 
as  conference  space  is  limited. 


Perspectives  is  a  service  mark  of  CIO  Publishing,  Inc. 
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EVENTS 


Computer  Security 
Conference 

Atlanta  Hilton,  Atlanta 
November  12-14 
Computer  Security  Institute 
415  267-7651 

Among  the  topics  discussed 
are  white  collar  crime,  high- 
technology  investigations,  au¬ 
diting  the  microcomputer  en¬ 
vironment,  disaster  recovery 
planning,  creating  security 
awareness  in  general  manage¬ 
ment  and  developing  computer 
security  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures.  Registration  fees: 
$845-$990. 

AUTOFACT  ’90 

Cobo  Center,  Detroit 
November  12-15 
Society  of  Manufacturing 
Engineers  and  the  Computer  and 
Automated  Systems  Association 
313  271-1500 

This  conference  and  exposi¬ 
tion  focuses  on  computer-inte¬ 
grated  manufacturing  and  the 
automated  factory.  Highlight¬ 
ed  presentations  include  sur¬ 
viving  in  the  global  market, 
the  competitive  advantage  of 
total  quality  and  information 
management  for  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Registration  fees:  $110- 
$800. 


Governing  Disasters 

Sheraton  Charleston,  Charleston, 
S.C. 

November  13-16 

Council  of  State  Governments 

606231-1880 

This  conference  is  designed 
for  federal,  state  and  local  de¬ 
cision-makers  involved  in 
emergency  management.  The 
agenda  is  organized  around 
three  tracks:  information  dis¬ 
semination  and  management; 
administrative,  federal,  state 
and  local  coordination  and  leg¬ 
islative  policy;  and  contingen¬ 
cy  management  case  studies. 
Registration  fees:  $225-$375. 

PROCIEM  ’90 

Hyatt  Regency  Westshore,  Tampa, 
Fla. 

November  14-16 

The  Florida  High  Technology  and 
Industry  Council 
407249-6102 


This  conference  on  productiv¬ 
ity  through  computer  integrat¬ 
ed  engineering  and  manufac¬ 
turing  focuses  on  surviving 
the  ’90s  in  a  new  world  mar¬ 
ketplace.  Full-length  papers, 
extended  abstracts  and  panel 
sessions  addressing  CIEM  is¬ 
sues  are  presented.  Registra¬ 
tion  fees:  $20-$225. 

The  Project  Management 
Certification  Program 

November  15  &  16 
December  13  &  14 
Boston  University  Corporate 
Education  Center,  Tyngsboro, 
Mass. 

Boston  University  Center  for 
Project  Management 
508  694-9731 

The  Project  Management 
Certification  Program  com¬ 
prises  a  series  of  eight 
courses  for  technical  project 
managers.  “Managing  the 
Project,”  held  on  November 
15  and  16,  covers  fundamen¬ 
tals  such  as  the  planning  pro¬ 
cess  and  estimating  and  mea¬ 
suring  performance.  The 
second  course,  offered  De¬ 
cember  13  and  14,  is  entitled 
“Managing  the  Environment” 
and  covers  project  develop¬ 
ment  and  CASE  tools.  Other 
courses  in  the  program,  which 
concludes  in  June,  include 
“Quality  Assurance  &  Project 
Management,”  “Building  High 
Performance  Teams,  ”  “Be¬ 
coming  a  Change  Agent”  and 
“Negotiation  Skills.”  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  courses 
and  fees,  contact  the  program 
director. 

OSI  III:  The  Interoperability 
Advantage 

Hyatt  Regency,  Crystal  City,  Va. 
November  27-30 
Phillips  Publishing  Inc.  and  the 
Corporation  for  Open  Systems 
301  424-3338 

This  conference  addresses  the 
tactical  and  strategic  topics 
confronting  companies  that 
see  OSI  as  a  network  solu¬ 
tion.  Topics  include  ISDN, 
procurement  and  evaluation  of 
OSI  products,  network  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  X.400/X.500 
migration  issues,  and  security. 
Registration  fees:  $250-$945. 


CAUSE  '90 

Fontainebleau  Hilton,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

November  27-30 

Association  for  the  Management  of 
IT  in  Higher  Education 
303  449-4430 

This  conference  features 
more  than  50  presentations  on 
various  aspects  of  managing 
IT  on  campus.  Issues  include 
planning  and  strategy,  funding 
and  accountability,  managing 
academic  information  systems 
and  managing  applications  and 
technology.  Registration  fees: 
$385  for  members;  $535  for 
nonmembers. 


International  Contingency 
Planning  Conference  & 

Expo 

The  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas 

December  5-7 

Contingency  Journal 

and  the  Professional  Development 

Institute 

817267-5671 

The  conference  has  four 
tracks:  novice,  technical,  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  small  business. 
Topics  include  contingency  plan¬ 
ning  and  the  bottom  line,  tele¬ 
communications  recovery  meth¬ 
ods,  legal  liabilities  and  writing 
and  auditing  a  contingency 
plan.  Registration  fee:  $695. 
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Some  businesses  are  so  dependent  on  their  communications 
system  that  when  a  disaster  suddenly  strikes  they  lose 
e  v  o 


t 


\ 


£ 


unless  they’ve  discovered  how  to  protect  their  business  systems 
the  Intelligent  way 


With  a  customized  disaster 
prevention  and  recovery  program 
from  Bell  Atlantic.  Where  hot  and 
cold  sites  are  provided  when 
needed.  And  where  networks, 
computers  and  phone  systems  are 
quickly  repaired  or  replaced  when 


damage  does  occur.  Preventing 
interruptions  in  service,  negative 
customer  response  and 
incalculable  losses. 

All  via  Bell  Atlantic  and 
its  Intelligent  networQfM 
Pretty  smart,  huh?  netwo 


"Intelligent 

a 


©Bell  Atlantic 

Wre  More  Than  Just  lalE 

Call  1-800-522-6617  to  get  our  Intelligence  on  the  line. 


©  Bell  Atlantic 
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The 


MCI  RATED  MOST 
EFFECTIVE  USER  OF 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
1989  AND 1990. 


AccordingTbThese  Industry  Bibles, 
We  Practice  What  We  Preach. 


Once  again,  three  of  the  most  prestigious  mag¬ 
azines  in  the  information  technology  industry  are 
singing  MCI's  praises. 

Computerworld  says  we  deploy  computer  power 
where  and  when  it’s  needed  to  meet  specific 
customer  demands  faster  than  anyone  else  in  the 
country  And  that  MCI®  is  among  the  best  in  the 
world  when  it  comes  to  applying  technology  to 
solve  customer  problems.  CIO  and  InformationWeek 
agree  that  we  use  I.T  better  than  any  other  long 


distance  company 

All  of  this  may  sound  like  good  news  for  us,  but 
it7s  really  a  testament  that  as  an  MCI  customer 
you're  assured  the  same  expertise  and  state-of-the- 
art  advances  that  have  made  us  number  one. 

For  more  information  on  how  to  have  the  most 
innovative  and  efficient  communications  service 
possible,  call  MCI  at  1-800-888-0800.  Because 
next  year  there's  only  one  business  we'd  like  to  see 
get  more  praise  than  ours.  And  that's  yours. 


€>  MCI  Communications  Corporation,  1990. 


Let  us  show  you. 


CONFERENCE  CALL 


QUESTION:  What  are  the  differences 
between  today’s  graduates  of  IS  programs 
and  those  of  yesteryear? 


As  the  role  of  corporate 
IS  has  changed,  so  have 
undergraduate  and 
graduate  IS  programs. 
Today’s  graduates  have 
broader  skill  sets  and 
more  professional 
options. 


Eric  K.  Clemons 

Associate  professor  of  Decision 
Sciences  and  Management  at 
The  Wharton  School  of  Business 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  in  Philadelphia 

il  There’s  a  difference  that  I 
find  quite  disturbing,  and  that 
is  that  there  are  fewer  IS 
graduates  today.  Almost 
across  the  board,  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  MIS  courses  in  major 
business  schools  is  declining. 
And  I  find  that  extremely  dis¬ 
turbing  because  it’s  going  to 
be  almost  impossible  to  func¬ 
tion  in  a  planning  capacity  in 
any  organization  without  real 
familiarity  with  information 
systems.  You  won’t  be  able  to 
do  intelligent  marketing;  you 
won’t  be  able  to  do  manufac¬ 
turing;  you  won’t  be  able  to 
manage  inventory  without  an 
IS  background. 

“The  students  who  are 
coming  out  of  MIS  programs 
today  probably  are  better- 
rounded,  better  all-around 
corporate  players  because 
they  have  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  impact  of  sys¬ 
tems.  Not  long  ago  you  could 
take  an  MIS  course  at  a  busi¬ 
ness  school  and  be  forced  to 
take  Cobol  programming  or 
assembly-language  program¬ 
ming,  and  that’s  nonsense. 
The  people  who  are  coming 
out  of  the  programs  now — at 
least  they  understand  the  im¬ 
plications  of  systems  for  their 
business. 

“They’re  certainly  better- 
qualified  to  set  goals  and  to 


make  sure  the  MIS  function  is 
responsive  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  strategic  needs.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not 
they  can  handle  the  technical 
challenges  remains  to  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

“We’re  currently  redesign¬ 
ing  the  curriculum  here  at 
Wharton,  and  there’s  a  pretty 
active  discussion  on  whether 
MIS  should  be  a  separate  pro¬ 
gram  or  whether  it  should  be 
woven  throughout  the  pro¬ 
gram  so  you  can’t  graduate 
without  it.  7  7 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Marchand 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Studies  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Syracuse,  N .Y. 

U  Ten  years  ago,  I  presumed 
kids  that  were  graduating 
were  heading  into  systems 
analysis,  project  management, 
DP — going  toward  the  more 
technical  routes.  Today  we’re 
looking  at  IS  organizations 
that  have  new  kinds  of  struc¬ 
tures — both  the  traditional  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  centers  for  marketing  and 
manufacturing.  They  might 
run  telecommunications  or  do 
business  analysis  with  the  IS 
organization.  There’s  a 
broader  set  of  options. 

“We  have  found  in  a  recent 
assessment  of  100  East  Coast 
companies  that  most  recent 
grads  start  at  the  programmer 
and  analyst  level  to  give  them 
a  flavor  of  the  business  for  six 
months.  They  get  a  real  sense 
of  what  the  organization  is  all 
about  by  doing  programming, 
systems  analysis,  systems  de¬ 
sign  and  project  management. 

“The  other  career  track  is 
to  go  directly  to  work  with  the 
business  unit  where  they  are 
working,  such  as  marketing, 
accounting  or  finance.  This  is 
more  common  among  small  to 
medium-size  companies  be¬ 
cause  they  need  an  interme¬ 


diary  between  the  business 
units  and  IS. 

“At  Syracuse,  professional 
expectations  are  pretty  evenly 
distributed.  Some  want  to  go 
into  an  IS  business  unit  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  they  can  get 
closer  to  the  business/man¬ 
agement  side.  Others  want  to 
be  consultants  for  user  com¬ 
panies.  There’s  a  big  pursuit 
for  these  students — IT  con¬ 
sulting  is  a  big  area.  Some  will 
go  to  work  directly  for  the  IT 
industry,  for  a  vendor  in  prod¬ 
uct  development  or  sales.  Sev¬ 
eral  recent  grads  have  gone  to 
work  for  small  entrepreneurial 
organizations.  The  pay  is  less, 
but  they  feel  they’ll  learn  the 
most.  77 

Howard  Miller 

Assistant  vice  president  for  Uni¬ 
versity  Information  Systems  at 
Boston  University 

H  The  biggest  difference  be¬ 
tween  IS  students  today  and 
those  of  a  decade  or  so  ago  is 
that  there  are  so  few  of  them 
coming  into  the  profession. 

It’s  very  difficult  for  us  to  at¬ 
tract  new  people  into  the  pro¬ 
fession,  especially  from  the 
college  ranks.  Fewer  and  few¬ 
er  people  seem  to  be  taking 
the  IS  programs  the  university 
offers.  One  reason  might  be 
that  more  and  more  people 
are  using  computing  at  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  level — they’re 
being  exposed  to  computers 
early  on  in  their  life.  They  find 
it  interesting  as  a  tool  to  use 
to  pursue  some  other  career, 
but  they  don’t  find  it  interest¬ 
ing  as  a  career. 

“Today’s  IS  grads  are  bet¬ 
ter-educated,  but  they  have 
far  less  practical  experience 
than  people  of  the  past.  They 
know  more  about  computing 
in  general,  but  less  about  the 
application  of  it. 


“I  don’t  think  that  their  ex¬ 
pectations  differ  from  the 
past.  I  think  the  difference  is 
that  the  people  who  enter  the 
profession  from  the  technical 
school  ranks,  or  from  some 
other  avenue,  have  lower  ex¬ 
pectations  than  those  who  en¬ 
ter  it  from  a  college  curricu¬ 
lum.  Those  who  enter  from  a 
college  curriculum  seem  to 
expect  to  move  into  a  manage¬ 
ment  rank  a  lot  faster. 

“Boston  University  offers 
data  processing  programs  out 
of  a  number  of  schools — engi¬ 
neering,  the  college  of  liberal 
arts,  the  metropolitan  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  school  of  man¬ 
agement.  The  programs  out 
of  engineering  and  liberal  arts 
tend  to  have  more  computer- 
science  types  of  curriculums. 
The  ones  out  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  College  tend  to  be 
more  practically  oriented, 
more  application  oriented. 

The  students  at  the  School  of 
Management  obviously  get 
more  opportunity  to  gain 
more  business  skills  than  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  other  schools.  77 


Readers  are  invited  to  suggest 
Conference  Call  questions.  Con¬ 
tact  Senior  Writer  Meghan  O'Leary 
at  508  935-4733  or  by  fax  at  508 
872-0618. 
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Businessland  is  gathering  the  best  minds  of  the  industry  to  discuss  the  most  pressing  issues  of  the 


day— namely,  downsizing  corporate  systems,  client/server  computing  and  the  outsourcing  issue. 


And  you’re  invited  to  pick  the  brains  of  the  experts. 

Our  International  Technology  Summit  will  be  held  on  December  5-7, 1990,  at  the  INFORUM  in  Atlanta, 


TECHNOLOGY 

SUMMIT 


■ . :  Georgia,  USA  Call  1-800-328-8383  for  a  conference  brochure  and  registration 
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information.  It  will  be  the  most  profitable  three  days  you’ve  ever  spent 
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lines,  are  you  in  over  your  head? 


Undersea  cable.  Outer  space 
satellites.  Foreign  regulation.  Do¬ 
mestic  regulation.  Todays  needs. 
Tomorrow’s  needs.  At  AT&T,  we 
know  that  global  communication 
management  has  more  variables 
than  ever  before.  So  it’s  sometimes 
easy  to  feel  a  bit  overwhelmed  by 
the  challenge. 

But  when  you’re  with  AT&T, 
you’ve  got  a  partner  with  over  60 
years  of  international  experience. 
Relationships  with  phone  com¬ 
panies  around  the  world.  And  AT&T 
representatives  in  27  countries. 

What  that  means  to  you  is 
coordinated  support  for  both  ends 
of  your  private  network.  With  serv¬ 
ices  like  single  end  ordering  and 
billing,  24  hour  single  source  trouble¬ 
shooting  and  network  monitoring. 
Plus  AT&T  will  handle  implementa¬ 
tion  issues  like  circuit  provisioning 
at  the  foreign  end. 

We  call  this  program  AT&T 
Account  Management  Plus.  It’s  an 
incredibly  efficient  way  to  manage 
your  international  private  line.  And 
we  provide  it  to  you  at  no  extra  cost. 

For  more  information  on  how 
we  can  help  you,  call  1 800  448-8600. 

And  discover  the  advantages 
of  a  company  with  real  depth  in 
overseas  services. 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


©  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  199 0 


Capturing  document  images— and  managing 
their  information  electronically— can  bring 
efficiency  and  economy  to  your  archival  or 
time-sensitive  document  records. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  organization ,  Kodak 
Imagelink  equipment  and  software  can  simply  cost- 
effectively  capture  a  paper  image  on  microfilm 
and/or  optical  and/or  magnetic  media.  Then  you 
can  interact  with  that  image  in  much  the  same  way 
you  do  with  data.  A  few  keystrokes  and  the  docu¬ 
ment  you  need  appears  on  screen ,  complete  with 
marginal  notes ,  endorsements ,  diagrams  and 
signatures.  In  a  totally  integrated  information 
environment ,  an  image  can  then  be  printed ,  faxed, 
distributed  over  a  network,  or  even  used  for 
response  by  phone. 

We  have  more  than  60  years  of  business  imaging 
experience  to  share.  Ask  your  KODAK  Business 
Imaging  Systems  representative  how  image 
management  can  benefit  your  information 
management.  Call  1 800  445-6325 Ext.  330. 


